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THE connexion of the institution of Freemasonry with the 
mechanic arts, and more particularly with that of architecture, 
has frequently occasioned the agency of its members to be soli- 
cited, in the conduct of ceremonials used at the commencement 
and completion of public structures. In Europe, much of the 
pomp and solemnity exhibited on such occasions has been derived 
from this society, which has always manifested a becoming promp- 
titude and zeal, as weil in the encouragement of works of art cal- 
culated to embellish the places of their erection, as of the’scien- 
tific, moral, religious, or beneficent ‘objects of the institutions to 
which thev appertai 
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The solemn dedication of their own lodges, it has immemo- 
rially been the usage of masons, to accompany with the most im- 
pressive evidences of the serious and instructive nature of their 
institution. Public exhibitions of the badges and implements of 
their order neither are nor ought to be eagerly sought; but it 
has been conceived due to the interesting event of a successful 
completion of a great and arduous undertaking, that none of the 
accustomed rites of our ancient and honorable society should on 
this occasion be neglected. 

The determination of the Grand Lodge has been followed by 
one painful circumstance to him who has now the honor of ad- 
dressing this respectable and crowded audience. He has been 
constrained, by his official station and the solicitations of the breth- 
ren, to assume a duty of a novel and embarrassing nature; from 
which, had obedience and respect permitted, he would gladly 
have retired. On the united indulgence of his brethren and his 
fellow citizens he depends, for a favorable reception of a few un- 
adorned reflections, and imperfect elucidations, of the antiquity, 
nature, and design of the oldest institution at this time existing 
in the known world, followed by a few counsels to our members, 
arising out of the subject, and the auspicious solemnities of the 
day. 

On the point of our antiquity, there is no division of senti- 
ment, either amongst the members of our fraternity, or others 
who have been at the pains of investigating the subject. Some, 
however, would carry back our annals not only to the remote ages 
of the world, but to the origin of the world itself; in which respect 
they are only so far incorrect, as to claim, for the ceremonials of 
the masonic system, an antiquity which belongs more certainly 
to the principles on which it is founded. 

Those principles have their unquestioned source in the pure 
and immaculate mind of the Almighty Architect; and his benefi- 


eence to the human race, in their implantation in the mind of - 


man, is forever a subject of humble gratitude in the mind of 
every faithful mason. To this divine fountain of light and know- 
ledge, were the first framers of our inestimable order indebted, 
for the means of so settling its foundations, and raising its goodly 
superstructure, as to render it impregnable to every attack, hos- 
tile or insidious, that has ever been aimed at its existence. While 
however, we do not claim for the order, in a form similar to what 
we see it now assume, a birth coeval with creation; yet its rudi- 
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ments are to be found in the earliest efforts of mankind in the art 
of building, and more particularly in some of those stupendous 
monuments of agt which sacred history informs us occupied the 
industry of man in the first ages of the world. Oferative masonry 
preceded that which we term sfiritual, or sometimes, though in- 
correctly, sfeculative. Associations, in the labors of a handicraft 
occupation, produced an intimate union of its followers in the in- 
terests connected with their pursuits in life. These led to an ex- 
tension of the objects of their union, beyond the views of those 
with whom it commenced. The narrow limits of a contracted pro- 
fessional intercourse were soon disregarded; members of the other 
mechanical branches of human industry were admitted into fel- 
lowship; the ties of mutual friendship were strengthened; and the 
general interests of architecture and the other useful arts were 
advanced by a combination of all the talents and exertions of their 
numerous professors. A yet more liberal extension of the bene- 
fits of this social fraternity at length succeeded. The institution 
no longer excluded from its meetings the votaries of science, the 
teachers of religion, the cultivators of philoséphy. Under the dis- 
posing hand of Providence, a measure, at first of apparently the 
most confined tendency, eventuated in the establishment of a con- 
federacy of the wise and good of all nations; engaged them in the 
most laudable objects of emulation, without distinction of sect or 
name; and gave promise of a duration to this work as permanent 
as the globe itself. 

I do not contemplate a profound investigation of the various 
circumstances attending the formation and progress of this mag- 
nificent plan. Many of them, like other remote historical transac- 
tions, lie buried in the gloom of obscurity; some are illumined by 
a doubtful light; and others can only be commented upon within 
the hallowed walls of the lodge itself. One fact however is handed 
down to us by evidence which we deem indisputable. It is our 
well grounded boast, that, although masonry did not originatd with 
yet is it indebted to Solomon, the wisest of men, for some of its 
most essential embellishments, and characteristic sureties against 
decay. 

From the days in which he was engaged, in complying with 
the high behests of Almighty wisdom, by the erection of a sub- 
lime temple to the glory of the King of Universal Nature, exhi- 
biting a display of unrivalled taste and skill in architectural gran- 
deur and magnificence, a faithful tradition has transmitted to us 
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imperishable memorials of his assiduity in the promotion of the 











































royal art. Through a long line of distinguished professors, the 
utmost reverence has been maintained for this dignified and re- 


nowned grand master, whose superior wisdom, as evinced by the 
sacred records, is with us still further established, by the perma- 
nent advantages secured by him to the indestructible fabric of the 
lodge. His temple, the product of so much wisdom and labor, 
has in the fulfilment of divine volition fallen into ruins. Reaved 
a second time, it has long since been overtaken by destruction; 
but the Temple of Masonry still endures. It has withstood the 
waste of ages, and continues to look, without the indulgence of a 


ee 


single fear for its own safety, at the gradual decline, or more ra- 
pid overthrow, of the various other monuments of man’s wisdom 
and industry, from time to time laid prostrate around it. : 

Shall we be considered as vainglorious, when we insist, that . 
strong antidotes against the fell destroyer, to which other asso- 
ciations have fallen victims, are possessed by the votaries of this 
august edifice? or will we be accused of presumption, in consider- 





ing it as singularly protected by the guardianship of that Omnis- | 
cient Providence, without whose divine permission not even a 
sparrow falls? 

It would be a matter of interest and amusement, to deduce the 





history of masonry from the times already spoken of, through a 
succession of after-uges; to point out its extensive ramifications 
through the different parts of the civilized world; to exhibit the 
manner in which its useful purposes have been accomplished un- 
der all the disparities and contentions of nations, sects and parties; 
to evince its powerful influence at various times in softening 
the passions of men, in assuaging the horrors of war, and in 
rescuing the helpless sons of poverty and misfortune, from the 
miseries of sickness and distress. A still more lively feeling of 
interest and pleasure would be created, by confining our view 
to the land of our forefathers; from which our original authority 
for carrying on the work of the craft was derived; and with whom, 
as an independent body, we continue to maintain the most amica- 
ble intercourse. 

There we should witness its existence under the dominion of 
a Cesar; its subsequent prapagation by the celebrated St. Alban, 
who died a martyr to the Christian faith; its zealous protection 
by the enlightened Alfred and his grandson Athelstan; the per- 
sonal superintendence of the craft by king Edwin, by whom the 
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« 
first grand constitution at York was framed; its subsequent patron- 


wee by successive sovereigns, and ardent pursuit by men whose 
names are an honor to the page of history, and whose talents and 
virtues were the boast of the times in which they lived. Would 
time permit to take such a view, we should see, on the one hand, 
the splendors of royalty and nobility incircling the first offices of 
the institution; while on the other, we would perceive their efful- 
gence dimmed by the brighter rays of Genius and Science, emit- 
ted by a Locke and many other shining and distinguished lumina- 
ries, whose corruscations have at various times illumined the in- 
ner veil of the temple. 

The transition to our own hemisphere would be still more 
exhilarating; because the sentiments of patriotism would be added 
to the love of the craft; and our feelings, both as citizens and ma- 
sons, would be gratified by dwelling on a host of American wor- 
thies, whose memories are endeared to us, by a recollection of 
their merits in the field and in the cabinet: men who evinced a 
successful union of, sublime and undeviating attachment to the li- 
berties and happiness of their country with a sedulous attention 
to all the duties arising out of their relation to the craft. 

Averse as is the genius of our order from scenes of war and 
carnage, we should see her accompanying the patriot soldiers of 
our revolution to the insanguined field of battle. Her gentle ac- 
cents persuading to deeds of humanity were heard amid the din 
of arms and the clangor of the loud swelling trumpet. The lead- 
ers of our armies performed the duties of the lodge in the midst 
of the hurrying engagements of the camp. Congenial minds 
found gratification in the exchanges of fraternal confidence. Re- 
lief was ever ready for a brother’s wants; and even a yielding ene- 
my found succor, not forbidden by the laws of war, in a recognis- 
ing brother’s arms. 

In one of the memorable occurrences of those eventful times 
the warrant of a British military lodge fell into the hands of the 
American army. The generosity of a patriot and a mason in- 
stantly restored it, accompanied by a letter of the following im- 
port: 

“ When the ambition of monarchs or the jarring interests of 
contending states call forth their subjects to war, as masons we 
are disarmed of that resentment which stimulates to undistin- 
guished desolation; and however our political sentiments may im- 
pel us in the public dispute, we are still brethren, and (our pro- 
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fessional duty apart) ought to promote the happiness, and advance 
the weal of each other. Accept, therefore, at the hands of a bro- 
ther, the constitution of the “ lodge Unity, No. 18,’ held in the 
seventeenth British regiment, which your late misfortunes have 
put in my power to restore to you.” 

Our valued countryman and brother, general Parsons, tarnish- 
ed none of his laurels by this fraternal and gentlemanly action. 

If, after carrying back our grateful recollections to the times 
just referred to, we bad leisure to proceed to the enumeration of 
our eminent American brethren, first on the bright roll of ma- 
sonic fame would stand forth, in majestic preeminence, our glo- 
rious WASHINGTON. Ah! lamented brother! for we dare to 
greet thy memory by that endearing appellation, thou knewest 
how to value the association which thy engaging presence so ol- 
ten graced. Dazzled not with the gewgaws of titles and distinc- 
tions, thy consummate wisdom could rightly appreciate the honors 
of the lodge. The recorded evidence of thy warm attachment to 
the brethren, they will treasure as the jewels of their order; the 
precepts, thou hast left them, will remain engraven on the tablets 
of their hearts; and thy sainted memory shall live forever in the 
bosoms of the faithful and upright. 

The venerable sage, whose philosophic mind held converse 
with the heavenly bodies, while the best affections of his heart 
were engaged in the promotion of the welfare of mankind, would 
conspicuously shine as one of the great lights of our temple. The 
illustrious FRANKLIN added, to his other merits, an unremitted 
attention to the requirements of masonry, and in the exercise of 
the highest offices of the craft, zealously inculcated its inestima- 
ble benefits. 

The bold defender of the liberties of America, the brave, the un- 
fortunate WARREN, who met his resistless fate at the dawn of his 
country’s independence, was ranked as a distinguished grand mas- 
ter of this society. The gratitude of his brethren has rescued his 
remains from the obscurity of an unmonumented grave. They 
have erected to his memory an evidence of their love, just to the 
virtues of his character, and honorable to themselves. 

How long shall it be told, to the disgrace of a great and flou- 
rishing people, indebted under God, in a great degree, for their 
happiness and prosperity to the unparalleled efforts of our lament- 
ed W asHINGTON, that though he sacrificed domestic comfort and 
tranquillity and all his best enjoyments, to acquire for them free- 
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dom and independence, with listless indifference, they can let his 
dear remains moulder in the private tomb of his family, without 
one solitary public evidence of a nation’s gratitude and love. 

Pardon this digression, my friends. This is no place, nor is it 
my proud aim, to wake a slumbering people’s ear by my accusing 
voice; but I have a right to say to you, my brethren of the fra- 
ternity, to whom he was so affectionately allied, that although you 
may not be able to raise imposing columns, and soaring monu- 
mental trophies, worthy of his exalted merits, yet does the sweet 
and animating hope warm this breast, that the example of your 
eastern brethren will not be disregarded. They have honored 
themselves in honoring the manes of the gallant Warren, Is 
the moment far distant when you shall achieve a greater object, 
in being the earliest to testify your love to the man “ first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,” to which 
we may add, preeminently first, in the affections of his bereaved 
brethren? 

We have no time to finish the catalogue of deceased heroes 
and patriots, whose names adorn the records of masonry in our 
land; nor will we detain you by pointing you to the pillars by which 
the august dome of the masonic edifice is now sustained through- 
out the United States. Let us employ a few moments in pursuing 
our cursory review of the nature and design of a society, which 
has, in so extraordinary a manner, engaged the affections of many 
of the wisest and best men in all ages of the world. 

I have adverted to the manner in which this society first took 
its rise. It grew out of apparently obvious causes. The principle 
of association is grounded in the nature of man. From his origin, 
solitude has been averse from his inclinations and his habits. In 
the society of his fellow man alone, he finds an opportunity for 
the exercise of the best qualities with which he has been endow- 
ed by his Creator; and he is therefore prompted to seek it by mo- 
tives, that have only yielded in some unhappy instances to the bias 
of misanthropy or the errors of superstition. 

l'requently, however, the indulgence of this natural and com- 
mendable propensity has been alloyed by many inconveniences. 
Mischievous objects in their framers, the use of bad means for 
the attainment of laudable ends, the perversion of the original 
design of their formation, contracted principles of exclusion on 
the score of a want of perfect coincidence with settled creeds and 


spinions, and an liberal want of rerard to the fair and honest 
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sentiments of others, have given a shortlived existence to many 


an undertaking in spite of every boasted attempt at the inlistment 
of popular feeling in its favor. 

It is not meant to condemn the union of individuals for pur- 
poses of a less general kind. Limited as are the objects of many 
of these connexions, they are in themselves useful, and are the 
links by which the great chain of human society is united and 
maintained. But masonry does not arrogate too much, when she 
professes to combine all the advantages, and to avoid many of the 
evils, to which establishments of a more confined nature are ex- 
posed. Her arms incircie the habitable globe. She disdains pro- 
selytism; but she opens the portals of her sacred asylum to ail 
who seek admission, with the recommendation of a character un- 
spotted by immorality and vice. Leaving to the great searcher oi 
hearts the awful charge of trying the consciences of men, she 
inguires not whether the candidate for her favors be of Paul 
or Apollos or Cephas. She requires only his assent to those 
great principles of unerring truth, those infallible doctrines for 
the government of life, which are written by the finger of God 
on the heart of man. Let not, however, this liberal acknowledg- 
ment be misunderstood, so as to subject us to mistaken cen- 
sure and reproach. Imagine not that Christian masons are insen- 
sible to the blessings of the divine system, which the Saviour of 
men has propounded, for the exercise of their faith, and the re- 
culation of their lives. Their solemn rites, the sanctions of their 
masonic fidelity, orisons which they unite in addressing to the Su- 
preme Grand Master of the universe, have all a reference to, and 
dependence upon, the estimable volumes of revelation; by which 
the precepts of natural religion are so intelligibly explained and 
so awfully inforced. The universality of our great scheme em- 
braces the benevolent and good wherever they are found; but 
greatly must its objects be perverted, when, in a Christian land, 
it becomes the encourager of scepticism and infidelity. Such 
however has been the accusation of a Barruel, and a Robinson. 
Their motives and their learning we can duly appreciate; but we 
solemnly believe, they have cast an imputation upon our society, 
which it does not merit. The evidences of our belief on this head 
we cannot in this place fully detail. Suffice it to observe, that to 
all masons, the facts, relied on by these writers, are the best evi- 
dence of the falsehood of the charge. They know that the very 
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spirators against the peace of society, no less than the diabolical 
views of their association, belong not to the practice of legitimate 
masonry, are incapable of admixture with it. In the too general 
depravation of morals, prevalent throughout the European world, 
which has convulsed it to its centre; that some individuals, ho- 
nored with the badges of our order, have so far disgraced them as 
to lend their aid in the work of destruction, is more than proba- 
ble; that sacrilegious profanations and perversions of some of our 
rites, may by such have been attempted is also possible; but that 
the regularly constituted lodges of masons have engaged in these 
nefarious schemes, will only be believed by the prejudiced and 
uncandid. 

The equality, recognised in our assemblies, is of a more ra- 
tional kind than to invite to visionary schemes for levelling the 
distinctions established in society, or depriving those of honors 
on whom the community has thought fit to bestow them. To ex- 
cel in virtue and in a knowledge of the royal art, are the recom- 
mendations, which, without regard to his condition as to rank or 
property, should alone intitle to the honors of the lodge. But it 
would be derogatory to the character of masonry, were it for 3 
moment to be considered as depriving any of its members of the 
respect due to their various stations in life. It would, indirectly 
at least, infringe upon a settled rule of our order to which the 
preceding observations naturally lead. For next to reverence to- 
wards the Supreme Being, and respect for the religion of his 
country, the most early and important lesson impressed upon the 
mind of a mason, is submission to its government and laws. As 
the contentions of theological discussion are banished from our 
meetings, so are all the distractions of political strife. As men, 
we cleave to that religious faith which our reason and conscience 
enjoin. As citizens we adhere to those political principles and pur- 
suits which our best judgments have adopted. The ever varying 
opinions of mankind, on these subjects, will never be reconciled. 
Masonry does not attempt it; but she invites her votaries to the 
indulgence of mutual candor and forbearance. She restricts not 
the independent enjoyment and exercise of civil and religious 
privileges, as personal predilection or our several stations in the 
community require; but she sedulously tyles the doors of her hal- 
lowed sanctuary, against the intrusion of every thing calculated 
to disturb the unruffled peace and harmony of its transactions. 
VOL. f. 32 
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The strong wall of partition erected by our great master build- 
ers, between the mild and peaceful employments of this abode of 
charity and love, and the discord and contentions which agitate 
and distract the world, has hitherto stood firm and immovable. 
The towers of strength which surmount its elevated height are 
eur sure defence against external force. The truth and honor 
of virtuous and upright minds are our internal security against 
all attempts to overthrow or weaken the grand bulwarks of our 
confidence and safety. 

The remarks already made are sufficient to show the evils 
against whose introduction the lodge is on its guard. Bat many 
an inquisitive mind has already, within itself, proposed the ques- 
tion. If thus you exclude the favorite topics of the day; if the 
amiable aspect of religion is not permitted to be seared among 
you, by vain attempts to make her such as each one’s fancy would 
desire; if the modes and forms of civil government, and the po- 
litical conduct of rulers, claim none of your attention; if even the 
alluring occupation of personal scandal be banished from your 
meetings, how do you amuse the passing hour? What are the 
employments that thus fasten on the affections of your members, 
and continue, in prosperous succession, your multiplied associa- 
tions through the world? 

The inquiry cannot he fully answered in this place. A mystic 
veil of secrecy inshrouds the lodge, which no effort of man dare 
attempt to rend. The bond of our union is sealed with those im- 
pressive and irrevocable sanctions, whose force no lapse of time, 
no occurring circumstance can ever destroy. The labored at- 
| tempts of curiosity to gain an unwarrantable knowledge of the 
mysteries of masonry, have never yet been partially successful. 
i An acquaintance with the craft, through the proper medium of 
access, has satisfied many an incredulous noviciate, how imprac- 
ticable is every exertion to become possessed of the benefits of 
the institution, in any other way than that which immemorial 
i} usage has prescribed. But although the mysterious operations of 

the interior of our temple are thus concealed from the uniniti- 
ated, we are at liberty to reiterate the declaration, that they in- 
volve not the most indirect infraction of the laws of God, or of 
our country; that they strengthen, not impair, all our obligations 
and duties towards the Supreme Being, our families, the com- 
munity in which we live, and the world of mankind. 
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The assurance just advanced produces another inquiry. Tf our 
employments be thus innocent, why invest them with an impene- 
trable cloud of obscurity and concealment? It is our means of 
security against the sure destruction, that has awaited all the 
other establishments of man; the most important pledge for the 
continuance of our usefulness. 

Communicated to all, the value of our mysteries would be mis- 
takenly appreciated by many; and strange as the assertion may 
seem, it would really diminish, while it seemed to enlarge our 
sphere of practical benevolence. The commonness of the good, 
however estimable, would robit of its attraction. The force of indi- 
vidual motive would be destroyed; and instead of those peculiar 
incentives, that now so powerfully influence the feelings of ma- 
sons, in favor of each other, all would be confounded and lost in 
the ever fluctuating opinions, and fashions, and follies of the world. 
The universal language by which brother now recognises bro- 
ther, whatever clime may have given him birth, must cease to 
exist. The privacy of our appeals to the humanity. of each other, 
now attended with no prostration of personal feeling or manly 
sentiment, must also vanish, and an invidious crowd must witness 
alms solicited with timidity, and bestowed with reluctance, as of 
favor, not of right. Our distressed and unfortunate brethren, if 
not irreclaimably vitious, under the present admirable constitu- 
tions of our order, have little occasion for the language of solici- 
tation. Their connexion with the fraternity intitles to claim, were 
it necessary, what it is our happiness in general to see spontane- 
ously afforded. 

This is an office of the lodge, that I may speak of as its most 
delicious employment. Its exercise is the means of greater per- 
sonal delight than all the other engagements of the craft com- 
bined. 

Oh! Charity! thou first of christian graces! How resplendent 
is thy lustre in the bosom of the lodge! Here let the faithful suf- 
fering brother divulge his misfortunes and his wrongs. No mat- 
ter though a frowning world has crushed him to the dust. Ne 
matter though unpitying friends have passed him heedless by 
here shall he find a balsam for his wounds, a cordial to assuage 
the sufferings of an agonized mind. 

The godlike offices of charity amongst masons knpw not in- 
termission. Within the inclosures of the masonic temple, she is 
ever present, prompting her obedient votaries to deeds of kind- 
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ness and of love. She wipes the tears from Sorrow’s weeping 
eye, restores the fading blush of Health to the wo-worn cheek, 
and gives the welcome of Friendship to the wandering child of 
Poverty and Distress. Does she hear the faint whisper of com- 
plaint, the distant wailings of misery and wo? At her bidding the 
messengers of consolation and relief fly forth with winged speed. 
Ah! widowed mourner! Ah! fatherless victim of wretchedness 
and want!-you are ready to attest the alacrity and sufficiency of 
the relief afforded by your husband’s—by your father’s friends. 
You bless the hour which bestowed on him the franchise of the 
lodge. It was in the days of his prosperity; before the billows of 
adverse fortune were even seen rolling at a distance; ere one 
cloud of fearful apprehension had risen into view. He joined the 
band of brethren, to become the minister of good to others. Lit- 
tle did he foresee this unlooked for reverse, which has made the 
bounty he intended to relieve the wants of strangers, the means 
of rescuing his own ignocent helpless family from the depths of 
wretchedness and despair. If his ascended spirit possesses a 
knowledge of this world’s doings, how will it exult in a view of 
the grateful services, to which a recollection of his virtues is now 
inciting his associates and friends; of the peaceful asylum which 
he has unconsciously prepared for the loved objects of his heart’s 
affections! 

The dispensation of relief by this society is qualified by but 
one restriction, while the sphere of its extension is most beneyo- 
lently enlarged, by disregarding several to which common chari- 
ties are subjected. The indiscriminate lavisher of pecuniary grants 
is often unactuated by generosity of feeling or the desire of do- 
ing good. He throws away his money with equal indifference 
and folly, upon suffering merit or upon the worthless and unde- 
serving; because inquiry into the justice of the petition would 
intrude upon his leisure, or the lamentations of misery are un- 
welcome to his ears. His carelessness makes him often the mi- 
nister of vice, the prompter of dissipation; the encourager of the 
profligate in his downward course to ruin and destruction. His 
motive, if he has any, will scarcely apologize for the crime of 
adding fuel to the flame which is consuming the wretched slave 
of intemperance and excess. Not so the lodge: while her rules 
prescribe a patient hearing to the tale of sorrow, she applies a 
guard against the impositions of affected grief. While she anti- 
cipates with anxious solicitude the complaints of meritorious 
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poverty, she refuses to administer to the lusts and passions of 
men. Not meanly fastidious, not unkindly slow and dilatory, not 
anxiously seeking an excuse for withholding the required boon, 
she, nevertheless, by her regular and well known plan of inquiry 
prevents the treasury of the virtuous and good from being wasted 
upon the idle and the wicked. She thus proposes a new incentive 
to the increase ofher fund of beneficence by the certainty of its 
being suitably and worthily applied. She affords no reason for the 
dissolute and vile to pursue their course, under the degrading 
expectation, that when their sources are exhausted they may find 
necessities of their own creation, relieved by means laid up only 
for the pitiable sufferings of the children of misfortune. Thus 
far the restriction of Masonic Charity. 

In other respects the benefactions of the lodge are extended 
beyond the usual limit. Pecuniary grants are but one means of 
administering to the wants of the distressed. An upholding hand, 
a friendly word of admonition, a soothing encouragement of 
drooping spirits, a right direction to dispositions for application 
and industry, the formation of plans of useful employment, and 
assisting in the accomplishment: these often prove more really 
useful than largesses of money. Masonry inculcates upon every 
distributor of her bounties to be singularly attentive in appropri- 
ately dispensing these grateful services. Many a delicate and in- 
genuous mind has been rendered happy by them, that would have 
revolted at the idea of asking or receiving fecuniary bounty. 

Neither do the principles of our society allow the corn of 
nourishment, the wine of refreshment, and the oil of joy, to be 
withheld from the sufferings of humanity wheresoever they exist. 

‘hey enjoin the most expansive benevolence. While they make 
the anguish of a suffering brother and his afflicted family the es- 
pecial objects of regard, they teach us not to let our attention or 
assistance be denied to the afflictions of our fellow mortals, how- 
ever unallied to us by the cords of masonic attachment. As the 
man who faithfully fulfils the duties of a father and a husband, 
will in general be found also to be in other respects a valuable 
member of the community in which he lives, so will the feeling 
mason by the exercise of his benevolent affections in the lodge, 
go into the discharge of his general duties of generosity and hu- 
manity towards the rest of mankind with an improved and ame- 
liorated mind. The engagements into which he enters, in rela- 
tion to the practice of the offices of kindness and beneficence, 
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will be rendered still more influencial by the reiterated injunction 
of precept, by the force of habit. The lessons taught in the school 
of the lodge and their practical illustration will have the effect, 
if properly regarded, to fortify and prepare his mind for the dis- 
charge of this and all his other relative duties in society at large. 

Do I observe a countenance indicating a suspicion of the just- 
ness of this eulogy, and a disposition to abate its truth by a refe- 
rence to the unworthy conduct of some of our members? The 
fact is admitted—the inference denied. Masons are human be- 
ings, subject to all the passions and infirmities of man’s fallen na- 
ture. Vice and its incentives belong not to the theory of the order, 
are banished from the practice of its duties. Individual conduct 
is scrupulously superintended in the body of the lodge; but mis- 
taken apprehension of character, and a variety of obvious causes, 
have exposed this, like all other human establishments, to the 
inroads of the base and undeserving. Many also have prejudiced 
our association by forfeiting, after their union with us, that repu- 
tation which alone gained them admission. On such, the purest 
precepts, the brichtest example s of moral and correct deport- 
ment, although presented to them with the illuminations of the 
Sun of Righteousness himself, and sanctioned by the irresistible 
evidence of divine authority, sometimes are without effect. The 
obligations arising from a connexion with a high professing or- 
der, on such are equally unavailing. Private counsel contemned, 
more public admonition disregarded, the censures of the lodge 
at length attach. The offender is removed as “a cumberer of the 
ground,” and the destruction which awaited the healthy and vi- 
gorous plants into whose neighborhood he had intruded in the 
garden of the lodge, is thus averted. The records of this grand 
lodge, and of those with whom we correspond, bear ample testi- 
mony to the well-merited severity and extent of masonic punish- 
ments. Yet in candor we allow, that the mild doctrines of our so- 
ciety lead, in some instances, to prejudicial indulgence to the fail- 
ings and offences of our brethren. Cannot every candid mind 
supply us with an apology for even blamable forbearance. For- 
giveness, oh! Christiahity! is the distinguishing attribute of thy 
divine author. Let not its exercise be restrained in the humble 
copiers-of thy holy precepts! Rather afford the aids of thy glo- 
rious system in amending, than in destroying the unhappy wan- 
derer from the paths of virtue! 
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Let such be our prayer; but irreclaimable vice must not be 
encouraged by false compassion. The hand of correction must 
not be in cruelty withheld, where its inflictions, properly applied, 
may be the means at once of convincing and amending an erring 
brother, and preserving that sacred temple, which our beloved 
Washington pronounced to be “a sanctuary for brothers and a 
lodge for the virtues,” from the stains of impurity and vice. 

When the good effects designed by our order are really pro- 
duced, we humbly trust, it will stand in a favorable point of view 
with many who may not anticipate an union with it. It will, we 
hope, lay some claims to the regard of our amiable friends, by 
whose presence our exercises are this day graced and honored. 
Admitted not into participation in our mysteries, let them not 
suppose their exclusion to proceed from an invidious apprehen- 
sion of the inferiority of their merits, or a mean suspicion of their 
ability sacredly to maintain a trust confided to their charge. In 
the daily habit of intrusting them with our joys and our sorrows, 
our hopes and our fears, such a motive would convict us of glar- 
ing inconsistency and obvious injustice. A better reason is to be 
found by considering the subject, in analogy with the other insti- 
tutions of civil society. These have marked out, with a conve- 
nient discrimination, the offices appertaining to either sex. The 
dignity of the one, and the amiableness of the other, are injured 
by an infringement of the proper line of demarcation, between 
their respective duties and employments. The broils of political 
controversy, the agitations of a military life, the turmoils of pro- 
fessional competition, the severer labors of the field and of the 
workshop, as well as most of those active pursuits which call the 
agent from the privacy of domestic life, are usually the lot of 
man. They would mar the delicacy, offend the retiring modesty, 
and interfere with the milder, though not less interesting engage- 
ments in which the virtuous woman so much delights. It is also 
the just eulogy of the sex, that to those offices of kindness, in 
which we require a prompter, nature has so admirably adapted 
the female disposition, as to render ail incentives of an artificial 
nature wholly useless. Often while we are forming with much 
deliberation, a mode of relieving the digtresses of poverty and 
sickness, the alacrity of female bene vokerice has already afforded 
the requisite assistance. We are somgtiines also happy in making 
them the personal distributors of he bounty of the lodge, in so- 
liciting their participation in gisgiot the most grateful offices of 
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the institution, the delicate application of succor and support to 
the worthy sufferers of their own sex, whose misfortunes require 
the interposition of masonic aid. It has been well observed, that 
“in excluding beauty from the temple of wisdom, we distrust 
ourselves rather than them.’ The powerful attraction of female 
charms, placed constantly before us, might lessen our attention 
to those obligations, in the tendency and result of which, our fe- 
male friends, by the unforeseen casualties of life, frequently be- 
“ome deeply interested. For it is the proudest boast of our asso- 
ciation, that it has in view, as a most prominent object of regard, 
this loveliest part of Nature’s handywork. In shutting the door 
of the lodge against their entrance, it exempts them from an in- 
tercourse of too general a kind, to be consonant with their senti- 
ments and habits. Those estimable associations of their own sex, 
for the encouragement of industry, and the relief of meritorious 
poverty, which rank amongst the highest evidences of the phi- 
lanthropy of our city, we hail as our co-workers in the cause of 
charity. Their associates we greet as our sisters, In the allied fa- 
mily of the feeling and humane. We offer our prayers to the be- 


neficent Author of all good, for his continued assistance in thei 


pious undertakings; and may the blessing Oi Many, who are ready 
: . non their h Ie! 
to perish, rest upon their heads: 


To you, my brethren of the fraternity, it remains to submit a 
brief address. A great deposit has been placed in your hands. On 
your fidelity to the delegated trust under your charge, depends, I 
will not say, the existence, but much of the character and usefulness 
of your laudable assemblages. I speak to you on this public occasion, 
with the anxious solicitude of one allied to you by the most sacred 
ties; but would make my appeal in the language of fraternal af- 
fection, rather than with the authority which my station gives me. 
I claim a brother’s right, to avail myself of the present oppor- 
tunity of making some suggestions, and urging upon you some 
counsels, which this interesting epoch of our society renders pe- 
culiarly proper. 

You have been of late favored by our Supreme Grand Mas- 
ter, with a course of unexampled prosperity. The number of our 
lodges, and of the members in each lodge, has increased beyond 
the measure of any previous calculation. Order and discipline 
have reigned triumphant at your meetings. Abuses have been 
corrected; intelligence and talents in the conduct of your labors 
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neatness and regularity now occupy the stations sometimes dis- 
graced by carelessness and disorder. The wisdom of the easty 
the strength of the west, and the beauty of the south, combine 
their energies to plan, to erect, and to adorn the several compart- 
ments in the edifice of the lodge. Your leaders selected for their 
tulents and their worth, superintend and direct the work in which 
you are severally engaged, with sagacity and skill; and the lite- 
rary acquirements of many of them, afford you means of instruc- 
tion of the most valuable kind. Your employments, under such 
auspices, become the ministers of pleasure and improvement. 
Their variety, symmetry and beauty delight the imagination; 
their tendency to invigorate the faculties and promote the best 
interests of the human race, engage the understanding, and the 
disinterested benevolence of their practical operation, inchain 
the best feelings of the heart. 

Under the controlling influence of intellect, worthily engaged 
in laying open the arcana of our order, dead and unmeaning ce- 
remony rises into life and spirit. Beauties obscured, and hid by 
the rubbish, heaped upon them by undesigning ignorance, im- 
merge to the view of the astonished Joviciate. An unchangeable 
attachment to a system, which only requires to be understood, to 
be loved and admired, is generally formed, and the mind and 
heart are strengthened and enlarged by the study and pursuit of 
its precepts and duties. Many of my brethren who now hear me, 
and to whose zeal and knowledge and industry I am rejoiced to 
bear testimony, will bear me out in this just and. unexaggerated 
statement; and they will lament with me, that truth, to which re- 
ligion and masonry demand our adherence, cannot apply to the 
labors of every lodge under our charge, the praise which so 
many may justly claim. 

Astonishine however is the influence of example; and the 
rising virtues of every branch of the masonic family have the 
double effect of increasing the happiness of its own members, 
and inciting the emulation of others. My brethren, can there be 
a more noble ambition than the ambition of well doing! Is there 
any strife to be tolerated among us, but the glorious contest of 
excelling each other, in all the qualifications that should charac- 
terize our profession, as masons! A mean jealousy of the merits 
and acquirements of others, the noble mind disdains; but the ge- 
nerous attempt to equal and surpass in intelligence and goodness, 
VOL. 1 33 
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the brightest patterns of excellence around us, is our privilege 
and pride, both as masons and as men. 

If there are any of my brethren now present, who have en- 
tertained unworthy apprehensions ef the noble order in which 
they stand inrolled; if there are any whose understandings have 
not yet embraced the vast scope of its design; if there are any 
whose habits are at variance with the purity of the precepts en- 
joined upon them in the lodge; if there are any whose depraved 
inclinations would lead them to convert the brief and moderate 
indulgence of social but rational enjoyment alter the labors of the 
lodge, into a shameful gratification of the lowest appetites of our 


} 


nature; if there is a solitary individual, the weakness of whose re- 
solution in the pracuce ¢ { his relative duties In soc lety, has not 
been assisted by his union with the craft; to all such I would 
present this honored festival, this jubilee of masonic gratulation 
and delight, as the most favorable moment of reformation and 
amendment. 

We are in a few moments to be engaged in the most inter- 
esting ceremonials of our institution. Under the benignant smiles of 
the Supreme Grand Architect, we have accomplished a work, 
which is an honor to us, and an ornament to our city. We are now 
to dedicate it to the honor of his glory. What mind so callous as 
not to feel awe the most reverent, mixed with the highest exul- 
tation, at this solemn yet delightiul service. Shall it be the mock- 


ery of senseless parade, and sterile and unmeaning form? Or 


, 


shall we unitedly consider it as a sincere consecration of the 
house of our future intercourse, to the best interests of virtue 
and humanity: 

This day, let an irrevocable decree of exclusion be passed, 
upon every vice and impropriety that has ever intruded itself 
amongst us. The eyes of many are upon us, whose characters, as 
our fellow citizens and friends, inutle them to the highest esti- 
mation and regard: they have witnessed the exhibitions of this 
day; and their good sense will prevent them from hastily joining 
in the sneers, which in some instances, amazed ignorance has 
thrown out, at what its shallow apprehension has deemed trivial 
and unimportant appendages to light and insignifigant pursuits. 
But on us, my brethren, on our future management and conduct 
of the affairs of this venerable institution will it depend, whether 


from this day forward the number of its patrons shall diminish 


or increase. Jn vain will haye been the skill of the architect, and 
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the labors of the craftsmen employed in the erection of the mag- 
nificent building, into which we are now about to enter, if the 
beauty and harmony of the interior corre spond not with the ele- 
gance of its exterior appearance. Vice cannot be rendered vir- 
ton by the splendors of outside decoration and embellishment. 
Her hated visage is often rendered the more disgusting by la- 
bored attempts to array her in the ornaments of virtue. Let us 
exhibit an exemplary consistency between the grandeur and ele- 
eance of the place of our assemblage, and the conduct of all its 
internal transactions. 

To you, who hold the respectable rank of masters in the se- 
veral lodges, the duty of superintending the craft under your im- 
mediate charge properly belongs. Faithfully exercise it, with 
impartiality and diligence, but without fear. Let no unbecoming 
departure, from good order and discipline, be for a moment coun- 
tenanced. Be examples yourselves of the virtues you are called 
to impress on others. Let the eminent stations, you occupy, re- 
ceive a lustre from your able and intelligent discharge of all the 


] 


duties they involve. If you have prematurely acquired the dis- 


tinctions of the lodge, without the previous preparation requi- 


‘ 


site for a distinguished administration of their functions, re- 

trieve your own character and that of your lodge, by an ardent 
pursuit of the necessary knowledge. And you, my brethren, ; 
who aim at future exaltation, qualify yourselves for well de- 
served preferment; remembering that ignorance and imbecility 
are rendered more visible by the glare of official distinction; and 3 


that the humblest situation is preferable to the hichest, if the 
| & 
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latter be not adorned with the essential qualifications of masonic 
talents and personal virtue. To members of every class, I would 
recommend the prosecution of earnest endeavors after the repu- 


tation of bright workmen, in all the labors belonging to their se- 


a 


veral grades of advancement; and to annex to the recommenda- 


tion this solemn assurance, that after their greatest attainments 


in the noble science, they will have achieved but little, unless it . 

strengthen and improve all their moral and social virtues. 
To you, my young brethren, I offer but one admonition. Tem- 

per your masonic zeal with a becoming prudence and discretion. j 


Be cautiously attentive to the injunction addressed to you at your 
initiation, never to neglect your respective avocations for the bu- 
siness of masonry. A prudent distribution of your hours will soon 
convince you, that no such sacrifice is required; but that your du- 
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ties, as masons, are altogether compatible with the closest atten- 
tion to your various pursuits in life. 

And now, may that Almighty Being, without whose light and 
direction, we “ grope for the wall like the blind, and stumble at 
noonday as in the night,” afford his divine assistance, in all our 
well intended and laudable exertions for the honor and usefulness 
of this benevolent institution. 

Under the auspices of his all-seeing eye, may all our under- 
takings be confessedly conducted. Regulating our actions by the 
square of virtue, the flumé-line of rectitude, and the devel of pro- 
priety; keeping our pleasurable gratifications within the comfase 
of decency and moderation, and uniting our several associations 
with the cement of brotherly affection, may our terrestrial lodge 
become the emblem of the heavenly, and the innocent pleasures 
it dispenses, the harbingers of joys ineffable and eternal. 


MASONIC SENTIMENTS AND TOASTS. 
Grand Lodge Banquet, June 24, 5811. 


1. The Day: the proudest in the annals of our Lodge—May it prove 
the most propitious on the tablets of Charity. 

2. Our New Hall—While social harmony reigns in its courts its secret 
recesses shall prove a sanctuary for brothers, and “a lodge for the vir- 
tues.” 

3. The memory of Brother General George Washington—May the 
gratitude of Masons display itself in deeds, and rouse the slumbering sen- 
sibility of the nation. 

4. The grand Lodges of the United States—Wisdom to their delibera- 
tions, strength to their measures, and moral beauty to their conduct. 

5. Our Country—devotion to its interests: one of the proudest traits 
in the Masonic character. 

6. Our Fair Sisters—Their happiness the principal object of our institu- 
tion—in excluding beauty from the temple of wisdom, we distrust our- 
selves rather than them. 

7. The Academy of Fine Arts, and the Society of Artists—They have 
sown “ good seed in good ground;” May they be remunerated by an abun- 
dant harvest. 

8. The Clergy of the United States—Guardians of the first great light 
of Masonry, they display its influence by lives spent in acts of piety and 
devotion. 

9. The Mystic Signal—The /ast appeal; never be it given without ef- 
fect! 
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CHARGE TO AN ENTERED APPRENTICE. 


Brother, 


AS you are now introduced into the first principles of mason- 
ry, I congratulate you on being accepted into our ancient and ho- 
norable order: ancient, as having subsisted from time immemo- 
rial; and honorable, as tending in every particular to render all 
men so, who will be but conformable to its precepts. No institu- 
tion was ever raised on a better principle, or more solid founda- 





tion; nor were ever more excellent rules and useful maxims laid 
down, than are inculcated on all persons when initiated into the 
mysteries of this science. Monarchs, in all ages, have been en- 
couragers and promoters of our art, and have never deemed it 
derogatory from their dignity to level themselves with the frater- 
nity, to extend their privileges, and to patronize their assemblies. 

As a gentleman and a mason you are bound to be a strict ob- 
server of the moral law as contained in the holy writings; to con- 
sider these as the unerring standard of truth and justice, and to 
regulate your life and actions by their divine precepts. Herein 
your duty to God, to your neighbor, and to yourself, is duly incul- 


ete. 


cated; and a zealous attachment to these duties will always secure 


— 


public and private esteem. 


= 
a 


be a quiet and peaceable subject, true 


In the state you are to 
to your sovereign, and just to your country; you are never to 
countenance disloyalty or rebellion, but patiently submit to magis- 
terial authority, and conform with cheerfulness to the government 
of the kingdom in which you live. 

In your outward demeanor you are to be particularly careful 
to avoid censure or reproach; and on ev ery occasion to beware of 
those who may artfully endeavor to insinuate themselves inte 
. your esteem, with a view to betray your virtuous resolutions, or 

make you swerve from the honorable principles of this insti- 
) f tution. Let not interest, favor or prejudice, bias your integrity, or 
influence you to be guilty of a dishonorable action; but let the 
whole series of your conduct and behavior be regular and uni- 
form, and your deportment suitable to the dignity of this lauda- 
ble profession. 

Above all other virtues you are to practise benevolence and 
charity; these being the most distinguishing characteristics of this 
venerable institution, The inconceivable pleasure of contributing 
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toward the relief of our fellow creatures can only be experienced 
by persons of a humane disposition; who are naturally excited, 
by the power of sympathy, to extend their aid in the alleviation 
of the miseries of others. This encourages the generous mason 
to distribute his bounty with cheerfulness. By supposing himself 
in their unhappy situation, he listens to their complaints with at- 
tention, bewails their misfortunes, and speedily relieves their dis- 
tress. 

The next object of your attention, and which more immedi- 
ately relates to your present state, is our excellent constitutions. 
These contain the history of masonry from the earliest period, 
with an account of the noble personages who have enriched the 
art at different periods; and the laws and charges by which the 
fraternity have long been governed. 

A punctual attendance on our assemblies is next required, 
more especially on the duties of the lodge to which you may 
hereafter belong. There, as in all other regular meetings of the 
fraternity, you are to behave with order and decorum, that har- 
mony may be preserved, and the business of masonry be properly 
conducted. You are not to lay, or offer to lay, wagers; neither are 
you to use any unbecoming language, in derogation of the name of } 
God, or towards the corruption of good manners; you are not to 
introduce, support or maintain any dispute about religion or poli- 
tics; or behave ludicrously while the lodge is engaged in what is 
serious and important; but pay a proper deference and respect to 
the master and presiding officers, and diligently apply to your 
work in masonry, that you may sooner become a proficient therein, 
as well for your own reputation, as the honor of the lodge in 
which you have been received. 

Although your frequent appearance at our regular meetings 
is earnestly solicited, yet masonry is not meant to interfere with 
your necessary vocations; for these are on no account to be neg- 
lected. At your leisure hours it is expected that you will study 
the liberal arts and sciences, and occasionally improve in masonic 
disquisition by applying to well informed brethren, who will be 
always as ready to give as you will be to receive instruction. 

To conclude, you are to keep sacred and inviolable the myste- 
ries of our order; and if ever, in the circle of your acquaintance, 
you may find one desirous of being accepted among masons, you 
are to be particularly attentive not to recommend him, unless he 
will conform to our rules; that the honor, glory, and reputation 
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of our institution may be firmly established, and the world at 
large be convinced of its benign influence. 

From the attention you have paid to the recital of this charge, 
it is hoped that you will estimate its real value, and ever imprint 
on your mind the sacred dictates of truth, honor, and justice. 


A MASTER’S CHARGE TO A MASTER. 
Ancient Landmark Lodge, 5808. 


Worshipful Sir, and Brother, 

ACCEPT the congratulations of a brother, presiding in the 
same sphere with yourself—The very name of your lodge 
breathes music on a mason’s soul. The beauty of masonry exists 
in the mystic appellative—Ancient Landmark Lodge. This un- 
commonly appropriate name must impress on every fibre of the 
recollective powers, a remembrance of the three principal ancient 
landmarks of the order; and bring into view those secondary land- 
marks, which are derivatives from the three first, and rather the 
daughters of the inner veil, than sons of the outer court. Virtu- 
ous principle and moral obligation command and enjoin, that you 
preserve, maintain, and defend them against all innovation. This 
day you have received the ancient landmarks from the hands of 
the most worshipful the grand lodge of Massachusetts, pure and 
perfect, as they received them from sublimer powers in days of 
old; and as sublimer powers received them from sublimer still, 
in elder immemorial times; and these we charge you, in the holy 
presence of the Great Supreme; before this witnessing assembly 
of assembled brothers; and the present crowded, respectable, and 
brilliant audience, composed of female beauty, and of manly 
worth, to transmit unsullied and unimpaired, to those who may 
succeed, when you resign the solemn charge, and are unclothed 
upon earth, to be clothed upon from heaven. 

Permit me, my dear sir and brother, to add, that the volume 
of divine inspiration has been delivered into your hands; and by 
your public acceptance, it is from henceforth acknowledged, as 
the rule of your faith, and the line of your practice. The holy 
scriptures are the first great light in the golden candlestick be- 
fore the altar. The lively oracles of creation, providence and 
grace, are the moral, masonic, and spiritual trestle board, from 
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whence a christian master is to draw all the designs of piety, 
philanthropy and virtue: these three bear record as one in every 
page of eternal truth; and are best taught in, and learned from 
the law of Moses, the writings of the prophets, and the gospel 
of Christ Jesus. May they indeed be a lamp to your feet, and a 
light in the path of the lodge, shining brighter and brighter to 
the perfect day; and finally, having finished your labors of love 
beneath the skies, may the Sovereign Grand Master of all worlds 
raise you from the level of death, to the pinnacle of eternal bliss; 
and bid your deathless spirit welcome to the joys of heaven. 
Amen! So mote it be! And let the brethren say, amen! amen! 


DALCHO’S ELEGANT APOLOGY TO THE LADIES. 


AGREEABLY to the tenets of our order, the fair sex are ex- 
cluded from associating with us in our mystic profession; not be- 
cause they are deemed unworthy of the secret, “nor because the 
mechanical tools of the craft are “too ponderous for them to 
wield”—but from a consciousness of our own weakness. Should 
they be permitted to enter the lodge, Love would oftentimes en- 
ter with them, jealousy would probably rankle in the hearts of 
the brethren, and fraternal affection be perverted into rivalship. 
Although the most amiable and lovely part of nature’s works are 
excluded from our meetings, yet our order protects them from 
the attacks of vitious and unprincipled men. It forbids us to sa- 
crifice the ease and peace of families for a momentary gratifica- 
tion; and it forbids us to undermine and take away that transcen- 


dent happiness from those whose hearts are united by the bond 


of sincere affection. 

The feelings of women are more exquisitely fine, and their 
generous sympathy is more easily awakened, by the misfortunes 
of their fellow creatures, than the stronger sex. The soft tear of 
pity bedews their checks at the tale of wo, and their gentle bo- 
soms heave with tender emotions at the sight of human wretch- 
edness. They require not the adventitious aid of mystic institu- 
tions to urge them to acts of charity and benevolence, nor the 
use of symbols to lead them to virtue. Their own hearts are the 
lodges in which virtue presides; and the dictates of her will is 
their only incentive to action. 
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THE LADIES’ TOILETTE. 


ADELISA AND LEANDER. 


ADELISA, possessed of beauty, fortune, rank, and every elé& 
gant accomplishment that genius and education could bestow, was 
withal so insupportably capricious, that she seemed born to be 
the torment of every heart which suffered itself to be attracted 
by her charms. Though her coquetry was notorious to a proverb, 
such were her allurements, that very few, upon whom she thought 
fit to practise them, had ever found resolution to resist their power. 

Of all the victims of her vanity, Leander seemed to be that 
over whom she threw her chains with the greatest air of triumph: 
he was indeed a conquest to boast of; for he had long and obsti- 
nately defended his heart, and, for a time, made as many repri- 
sals upon the tender passions of her sex, as she raised contribu- 
tions upon his. Her better star at length prevailed: she beheld 
Leander at her feet; and though her victory was accomplished at 
the expense of more tender glances than she had ever bestowed 
upon the whole sex collectively, yet it was a victory which only 
piqued Adelisa to render his slavery the more intolerable, for the 
trouble it had cost her to reduce him to it. 

After she had trifled with him, and tortured him in every way 
that her ingenious malice could devise, and made such public dis- 
play of her tyranny, as subjected him to the ridicule and contempt 
of all the men who had envied his success, and every woman who 
resented his neglect, Adelisa avowedly dismissed him as an ob- 
ject which could no longer furnish sport to her cruelty, and turn- 
ed to other pursuits with a kind of indifference as to the choice 
of them which seemed to have no other guide but mere caprice. 

Leander was not wanting to himself in the efforts he now made 
to free himself from her chains; but it was in vain: the hand of 
beauty had wrapped them too closely about his heart, and. love 
had riveted them too secutely for reason, pride, or even the 
strongest struggles of resentment to throw them off: he con- 
tinued to love, to hate, to execrate, and adore her. 

His first resolution was to exile himself from her sight: this 

was a measure of absolute necessity; for he was not yet recovered 
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enough to abide the chance of meeting her, and he had neither 
spirits nor inclination to start a fresh attachment by way of expe- 
riment upon her jealousy. Fortune, however, befriended him in 
the very moment of despair; for no sooner was he out of her 
sight, than the coquettish Adelisa found something wanting which 
had been so familiar to her; and Leander, though despised when 
Possessed, when lost was regretted. 

In vain she culled her numerous admirers for some one to 
replace him; continually peevish and discontented, Adelisa be- 
came so intolerable to her lovers, that there seemed to be a spirit 
conjuring up amongst them, which threatened her with a general 
desertion. 

What was to be done? Her danger was alarming: it was immi- 
nent: she determined to recal Leander. She informed herself of 
his haunts, and threw herself in the way of a rencounter; but he 
avoided her: chance brought them to an interview; and she began 
by rallying him for his apostasy. There was an anxiety under all 
this affected pleasantry, that she could not thoroughly conceal, 
and he did not fail to discover. He instantly determined upon the 
very wisest measure, which deliberation could have formed: he 
put himself apparently so much at his ease, and counterfeited his 
part so well, as effectually to deceive her. She had now a new 
task upon her hands, and the hardest, as well as the most hazard- 
ous, she had ever undertaken: she attempted to throw him off his 
guard by pretended pity for his past sufferings, and a promise of 
kinder usage for the future. He denied that he had suffered any 
thing, and assured her that he never failed to be amused by her 
humors, which were perfectly agreeable to him at all times. 
“ Then it is plain,” replied she, “that you never thought of me 
as a wife; for such humors must be insupportable to a husband.” 
* Pardon me,” cried Leander, “ if ever I should be betrayed into 
the idle act of marriage I must be in one of these very humors 
myself. Defend me from the dull uniformity of domestic life! 
What can be so insipid as the same strain of nuptial harmony 
everlastingly repeated? Whatever other varieties | may then de- 
bar myself of, let me at least find a variety of whim in the wo- 
man-I am to be fettered to,’”’ “ Upon my word,” exclaimed Ade- 
lisa, “ you would almost persuade me we were destined for each 
other.” This she accompanied with one of those looks, in which 
she was most expert, and which was calculated at once to inspire 
and betray sensibility. Leander, not vet as certain of his observa- 
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tions as to confide in them, seemed to receive this overture as a 
raillery, and affecting a laugh, replied, “1 do not think it is in the 
power of destiny herself to determine either of us; for if you was 
for one moment:in the humor to promise yourself to me, I am 
certain in the next moment you would retract it; and if I was fool 
enough to believe you, I should well deserve to be punished for 
my credulity. Hymen will never yoke us to each other, nor to 
any body else; but if you are in the mind to make a very harm- 
less experiment of the little faith I put in all such promises, here 
is my hand; ’tis fit the proposal should spring from my quarter, 
and not yours; close with it as soon as you please, and laugh at 
me as much ar you please, if I vent one murmur when you break 
the bargain.” “ Well then,” said Adelisa, to punish you for the 
sauciness of your provoking challenge, and to convince you that 
I do not credit you for this pretended indifference to my treat- 
ment of you, here is my hand, and with it my promise; and now 
I give you warning, that if ever I do keep it, it will be only from 
the conviction that I shall torment you more by fulfilling it, than 
by flying from it.” “ Fairly declared,’ cried Leander, “ and since 
my word is past, I will stand to it; but take notice, if I was not 
perfectly secure of being jilted, I should think myself in a fair 
way to be the most egregious dupe in nature.” 

In this strain of mutual raillery they proceeded to settle the 
most serious business of their lives; and whilst neither would ven- 
ture upon a confession of their passion, each seemed to rely on 
the other for a discovery of it. 

They now broke up their conference in the gayest spirits ima- 
ginable; and Leander upon parting offered to make a bet of half 
his fortune with Adelisa that she did not stand to her engage- 
ment, at the same time naming a certain day as the period of its 
taking place. “ And what shall I gain,” said she, “in that case by 
half your fortune, when I shall have a joint share in the possession 
of the whole?” « Talk not of fortune,” cried Leander, giving loose 
to the rapture which he could no longer restrain, “ my heart, my 
happiness, my life itself is yours.” So saying, he caught her in 
his arms, pressed her eagerly in his embrace, and hastily de- 
parted. 

No sooner was he out of her sight than he began to expostu- 
late with himself upon his indiscretion: in the ecstasy of one un- 
guarded moment he blasted all his schemes, and by exposing his 
weakness armed her with fresh engines to torment him. In these 
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reflections he passed the remainder of the night; in vain he strove 
to find some justification for his folly; he could not form his mind 
to believe that the tender looks she had bestowed upon him were 
any other than an experiment upon his heart to throw him from 
his guard and reestablish her tyranny. 

With these impressions he presented himself at her door next 
morning, and was immediately admitted. Adelisa was alone; and 
Leander immediately began by saying to her, “1 am now come 
to receive at your hands the punisliment, which a man who can- 
not keep his own secret richly deserves: I surrender myseif to 
you, and I expect you will exert your utmost ingenuity in tor- 
menting me; only remember, that you cannot give a stab to my 


heart without wounding your own image, which envelops every 


part, and is too deeply impressed for even your cruelty totally to 
extirpate.” 

At the conclusion of this speech, Adelisa’s countenance be- 
came serious: she fixed her eyes upon the floor, and after a pause 
without taking any notice of Leander, and as if she had been talk- 
ing to herself in a soliloquy, repeated in a murmuring tone, 
“ For the love of Hea- 


> 


“ Well, well, ’tis all over, but no matter.’ 
ven,” cried Leander in alarm, “ what is all over!” “ All that is 
most delightful to woman,” she replied; “all the luxury which 
the vanity of my sex enjoys in tormenting yours. Oh Leander, 
what charming projects of revenge had 1 contrived to punish 
your pretended indifference; and depend upon it I would have 
executed them to the utmost rigor of the law of retaliation, had 
you not in one moment disarmed me of my malice by a fair con- 
fession of your love. Believe me, Leander, I never was a coquet 
but in self-defence. Sincerity is my natural character: but how 
should a woman of any attractions be safe in such a character, 
when the whole circle of fashion abounds with artificial coxcombs, 
pretenders to sentiment, and professors of seduction? When the 
whole world is in arms against innocence, what is to become of 
the naked children of nature, if experience does not teach them 
the art of defence? 1f I have employed this art more particularly 
against you than otliers, why have I so done, but because I had 
more to apprehend from your insincerity than any other person’s, 
and proportioned my defences to my danger? Between you and 
me, Leander, it has been more a contest of cunning than an af- 
fair of honor; and if you will call your own conduct into fair re- 
view, trust me, you will find little reason to complain of mine. 
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Naturally disposed to favor your attentions more than any other 
man’s, it particularly behoved me to guard myself against pro- 
pensities at once so pleasing and so suspicious. 

“Let this suffice in justification of what is past: it now re- 
mains that I should explain to you the system I have laid down 
for the time to come: if ever I assume the character of a wife, I 
devote myself to all its duties; I bid farewel at once to all the va- 
nities, the petulancies, the coquetries of what is falsely called a 
life of pleasure. The whole system must undergo a revolution, 
and be administered upon other principles and to other purposes. 
I know the world too well to commit myself to it, when I have 
more than my own conscience to account to, when | have not only 
truths but the similitudes of truths to study; suspicions, jealou- 
sies, appearances to provide against; when I am no longer singly 
responsible on the score of error, but of example also. {tt is not 
therefore in the public display of an affluent fortune, in dress, 
equipage, entertainments, nor even in the fame of splendid cha- 
rities my pleasures will be found: they will center in domestic oc- 
cupations; in cultivating nature and the scenes of nature, in benefit- 
ing the tenants and laborers of the soil that supplies us with the 
means of being useful; in living happily with my neighbors; in 
availing myself of those numberless opportunities, which a resi- 
dence in the country affords of relieving the untold distresses of 
those, who suffer in secret, and are too humble or perhaps too 
proud to ask.” : 

Here the enraptured Leander could no longer keep silence, 
but breaking forth into transports of love and admiration, gave a 
turn to the conversation, which it is no otherwise interesting to 
relate, than as it proved, the prelude to an union which speedily 
took place, and has made Leander and Adelisa the fondest and 
the worthiest couple in the United States. 


MELETINA. AN AFFECTING HISTORIETTE. 


MELETINA was the accomplished daughter of opulent pa- 
rents. Her mother died when she was very young. Her father, a 
man of feeling and liberal mind, devoted himself intirely to the 
education of his two lovely children. Meletina and her brother: 
who being nearly of an age, and equal in all the best gifts of na- 
ture, grew up together in the tenderest affection. It happened that 
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Meletina, now turned of twenty, was on a distant visit to a female 
relation, when she heard that her father, whom she loved most 
tenderly, was attacked by a very dangerous disorder. The poor 
girl hastened home in the most painful anxiety, which was turn- 
ed to the most bitter distress, by finding on her return her 
father dead, and her brother confined by the same malignant dis- 
temper, which he had caught by his incessant watching of the 
parent they had lost. The utmost efforts were used to keep Me- 
letina from the chamber of her brother; but no entreaties could 
keep her from the only surviving object of her affection; and 
despising the idea of her own danger, she attended the unhap- 
py youth, who was now delirious, with such assiduity, that she 
would not permit him to receive either food or medicines from 
any hand but her own. The purity of constitution, or the immedi- 
ate care of Providence, preserved the generous Meletina from 
infection;“and heaven eranted to her earnest prayers the indanger- 
ed life of her brother: but his recovery seemed rather designed 
as atrial of her fortitude, than a reward of her tenderness: his 
bodily health was restored to him; but his mental faculties were 
destroyed. The unhappy Meletina, in the place of a lively young 
friend, and generous protector, found only a poor babbling idiot; 
whose situation appeared to her the more deplorable, because, 
though he had utterly lost a solid and brilliant understanding, he 
seemed to retain all his benevolent affections. By one peculiarity 
which attend@d him, she was singularly affected; and perhaps it 
made her resolve on the extraordinary sacrifice, which she made 
to his calamity. The peculiarity I speak of was this: he not only 
discovered great satisfaction in the sight of his sister, though ut- 
terly unable to maintain a rational conversation with her; but if she 
left him for any considerable time, he began to express by many 
wild gestures, extreme agitation and anxiety, and could never be 
prevailed upon to taste any food but in the presence of Meletina. 
Many experiments were tried to quiet his apprehensions on this 
point, and to relieve his sister from so inconvenient and painful an 
attendance. These experiments did not succeed; but two medical 
friends of Meletina, who took a generous interest in her happiness, 
engaged to conquer this peculiarity in her poor senseless brother, 
and convinced her, as well for her own sake as his own, she ought 
to acquiesce in some painful expedients for that purpose. Her un- 
derstanding was, indeed, convinced by théir humane and judi- 
cious arguments; but her heart soon revolted against them; and 
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after two or three severe though unsuccessful attempts to conquer 
the obstinate habit of the affectionate idiot, she determined to 
irritate him no further, but to make an.intire sacrifice of her own 
convenience to the tranquillity of this unfortunate being. She felt 
a melancholy and tender delight in promoting his peace and com- 
fort. But the time now arrived in which the purity of her sisterly 
attachment was exposed to a trial, perhaps as severe as woman 
ever felt. A year and some months had now elapsed since the 
death of her father, when a young soldier of family and fortune, 
who had made a deep impression on her youthful heart, returned 
to England from a distant campaign. He was just recovered of a 
wound, which had detained him abroad, and returned home, with 
the ardent hope of being completely rewarded for all his toils and 
sufferings, by the possession of his lovely Meletina. She received 
him with all the frankness and warmth of a sincere and virtuous 
affection; but after they had given to each other a long and cir- 
cumstantial account of their past distresses, she answered his 
eager proposal of immediate marriage, by declaring she thought 
it her duty to renounce her fair prospect of connubial happiness, 
to devote herself intirely to that unfortunate brother, who existed 
only by her incessant attention. She enumerated the many reasons 
that inclined her to such a painful sacrifice, with all the simple 
and pathetic eloquence of angelic virtue. The lover, who posses- 
sed that melting tenderness of heart which often accompanies he- 
roic courage, listened to all her arguments with a silent, though 
passionate admiration, and instead of attempting to detach her 
thoughts from the deplorable situation of her brother, he offered 
to relinquish his own active pursuits, to engage with her in any 
plan of sequestered life, and to take an equal part in the superin- 
tendence of that hapless being, who had so just a title to their 
compassion and care. This generous offer overwhelmed the ten- 
der Meletina. For some time she could answer it only by weeping; 
but they were tears of mingled agony and delight. At last, she re- 
plied, “* My excellent friend, I shall now, and at all times, have 
the frankness to avow that I feel as I ought to do, the uncommon 
proof which you are now giving of the purest affection; but I must 
not suffer the kindness of your heart to injure your happiness and 
glory. I must not be your wife. The peculiarity of my situation 


calls for so painful a sacrifice; but great sacrifices have great re- 
wards. I feel that I shall be supported by that noble pride not only 
of discharging my duty, but of preserving your tender esteem 
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which I should certainly deserve to forfeit, as well as my own, if 
I did not resolutely decline your too generous proposal.” The 
affectionate young soldier endeavored to shake her resolution, by 
every argument the truth and ardor of his passion could suggest. 
Meletina was inflexible; and the utmost that her lover could obtain 
was a promise, that if by attention and time, she succeeded in her 
hope of restoring the intellects of her brother, she would complete 
the scene of general happiness, which that joyful event would 
occasion, from the immediate acceptance of that hand, which she 
now rejected only from the just scruples of genuine affection. 
Having thus settled their very delicate contest, they parted. The 
soldier joined his regiment, but in spite of military dissipation, 
continued fora long time to write very tender letters to the gene- 
rous Meletina. At last, however, whether this passion was dimin- 
ished by its despair of being gratified, or whether the purity of a 
chaste attachment is incompatible with a martial life, while he was 
engaged in a dangerous and distant service, he was deeply involv- 
ed in a very perplexing intrigue, which would probably have given 
him many years of disquietude, had not the chance of war put an 
early period to his life. A musket ball passed through his body; but 
he lived long enough to write a parting letter to Meletina, in which 
he confessed his frailties, extolled her angelic purity of heart, and 
intreated ber to do, what he solemnly said he did, consider both 
the time and manner of his death, not as a misfortune, but a bless- 
ing. Meletina lamented him when dead, as she loved him when 
living, with the most faithful tenderness. She mourned for him as 
a husband; and though many years are elapsed since his decease, 
a gray silk is to this day her constant apparel. 


THE COUNRTY LASS, A SKETCH! 


—— THE sky was clear, the sun had passed its meridian, the 
fields were verdant, the flocks bleated in the valley, and Nature’s 
livery wore a pleasing smile. Could a country lass, educated in 
the bosom of Nature, and an admirer oi its charms, withstand the 
temptation for rambling, at this delightful season, and on so charm- 
ing a day? I roved into the meadows; fancy directed my steps to- 
wards the industrious husbandman; contemplation upon the good- 
ness of heaven, in crowning his labours with such full grown 
crops, and with abundant plenty, to supply his like industrious 
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family with bread, so wholly occupied my mind, that my feet 
strayed, I knew not whither. 

The birds chanting their notes, and each winged songster ca- 
roling the praises of its creator, awoke me from my reverie. I 
found myself in a wood, where flowers of different hues and fra- 
grance, adorned each hillock; and the banks of a rivulet boasted 
innumerable charms: in its clear mirror the neighboring beauties 
were reflected; and over its pure bosom the barge of pleasure 
glided. 

After wandering a little while I found myself in an open field. 
The wild spontaneous flowers diversified the path that led to a 
small, though neat and well cultivated garden; where nature re- 
fined, was visible in every part: the meandering rivulet softly stole 
along between the rose bush and hawthorn; at a little distance the 
branches of some trees were intwined together; the honeysuckle 
and bellvine crept over them and afforded a friendly shade. The 
favorite of Flora adorned the whole of this sequestered spot; a 
neat little cot arose to view—I entered it without the usual cere- 
mony of knocking; for the doors were open, and seemed to say 
to the weary traveller, “thou art welcome.” 

“Why are you immured in this solitude!” said I, to an ele- 
gant and lovely female, who offered me a seat. 

“To partake of happiness, and to watch a parent’s declining 
years,” replied the amiable Fanny; “this humble dwelling is the 
abode of peace and content, though not of splendor.” I ran over 
her features with an exquisite look—a melancholy, which over- 
spread her countenance, rendered it mild and interesting—a lively 
eye denoted quick penetration, solid sense, and a good heart. I 
apologized for my abrupt visit, and begged her to gratify me with 
a relation of some of the incidents of her life. 

“ My father,” said this charming girl, “ was an eminent mer- 
chant in ———-; the smiles of fortune attended him for many 
years; opulence and domestic harmony rendered us supremely 
happy; continual losses in trade reduced our fortune to a mere 
competency. An elder sister, an amiable girl, was cropt like a 
flower in the bloom of youth: she fell, a wretched victim to hope- 
less love. Unfortunately, she had contracted an attachment to a 
young man of merit; but such was her extreme delicacy, that she 
kept the fatal secret till a few moments before her dissolution. It 


was then too late to restore her life. Only the shade of a beloved 
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daughter, an affectionate sister, remained. My mother, oppressed 
by misfortunes, sunk beneath their weight; and six months after, 
my sister bid a tender husband, and me, an only remaining child, 
a long adieu. It was then my care to console a father, and to watch 
his feeble age with unremitting attention. 

“ We left the crowd and bustle of the metropolis and sought 
an asylum, a relief from sorrow, in this village. In the summer, 
my garden affords me amusement; and in the winter, by a social 
fire, my aged father will repeat some of the adventures of his 
youth; or I, from some book in our small library, will find amuse- 
ment for him and myself which enlivens the long evenings.” 

Who would relinquish this delightful life for the splendid ball, 
or brilliant circle the metropolis boasts? Here reside innocence 
and peace; there envy and discord. In strolling into the wood, 
here each misfortune, that imbitters the cup of life, is forgotten; 
and the celestial ray of happiness “streams through this frail 
mansion of mortality, subliming all our sufferings.” 

Most of the virtues that adorn the pages of human nature are 
found in the retired cottage; and its mild influence will ever shake 
from the troubled heart the heavy dews of sorrow. 


HINTS TO THE LADIES. 


IT has always been remarked that the generality of females 
have many admirers, at the same time few or no lovers; and they 
wonder at it—but the reason is obvious—if they thought; but 
thinking is become quite unfashionable. “ Ah’ said a venerable 
maiden, lamenting the degeneracy of the age, “courting is no- 
thing to what it was when I was young! The flirts now-a-days 
make the fellows so saucy that there is hardly to be found a re- 
spectable lover.” 

The observation was just. The women of the last age were 
more respected, because they were more reserved. For want of 
a proper reserve they are treated with indifference, which is 
nearly allied to contempt. They make themselves too cheap to 
keep up their consequence, without which they can never be re- 
spectable. 

To speak philosophically, a woman must repel before she can 
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attract. All this advice may sound oddly to a female ear; but she 
who Jaughs at it pays no great compliment to her understanding. 
as 
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Ovid, who knew human nature tolerably well, discovered not 
a little penetration when he made Daphne fly so fast from her 
laurelled lover; for his passion was increased by the pursuit. 

Our Daphnes are quite another sort of people. Instead of fly- 
ing from they run into the arms of their Apollos, and are after- 
wards surprised that they grow cool to their charms. Lovers are 
like sportsmen; to whom the possession of the game is nothing 
to the pleasures of the chase. If women would study less to 
please, t’ ey would give more pleasure. 

This .s a paradox which those for whom I throw out these re- 
flections cannot comprehend; and until they can, they will never 
make their fortunes by their faces. The roses of youth are not 
long in bloom; and when time has torn,them away, there is an 
end to love at first sight; and on that they seem, by their manner 
of setting themselves off, chiefly to depend. 

To be stared at a few seasons and neglected, and in a few 
more sink into oblivion, is the lot of a thousand showy girls, who 
have only external appearances to recommend them.— Without 
prudence and discretion even the most substantial ornaments, 
though they excite admiration, will never procure esteem. 

Prudence is superior to pearls; and there is no kind of com- 
parison between diamonds and discretion. Fools may be caught 
by the shell; but a man worth having will make the gem the ob- 
ject of deliberation. 


TREATMENT OF THE FEMALE SEX BY THE GREEKS. 


THE simplicity of the antient Greeks was equally remote 
from the cruel tyranny of savages, which condemns women to ser- 
vitude, and the interested refinement of luxury and vice which 
regards them as mere instruments of pleasure. The natural equa- 
lity between the sexes, suggested by the voice of sentiment, as- 
serted by the dictates of reason, and confirmed by the precepts of 
religion, produced the most delicate affections that can inspire a 
susceptible heart: hence those moving scenes so admirably deli- 
neated by Homer, which retrace the most perfect image of do- 
mestic felicity; hence those pleasing pains, those anxious solici- 
tudes of tenderness and love, which frequently degenerate into 
melancholy presages of the loss of a-union, to which nothing was 
wanting but that it should prove imortal. 
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THE CHOICE OF ANNETTE. 


LIKE the fair shrub which springs on the southern hill, in 
the bloom of its scented beauty, was the form of Annette; and 
the heart of Annette was worthy of the lovely casket that con- 
tained it. 

Lubin and Henri tuned their voices to the name, and in the 
praise of Annette. The hills flung the sweet sounds to the vales, 
and the vales echoed them back to the hills. The persons of the 
swains were both goodly as two vigorous young oaks, which over- 
look their leafy neighbors; their flocks were equal; so was their 
good name among the shepherds:—and the heart of Annette was 
undecided in its choice. 

When the golden moments of opportunity offered, and Henri 
whispered his tale in the ear of Annette, ever would he load the 
character of Lubin with evil deeds, and endeavor to sink him low 
in the opinion of Annette, as the worthless plant that bears nei- 
ther fruit nor flower. Not so Lubin: he was content with urging 
his own wishes; for though he knew Henri was his rival, yet 
there was a pure spark of honour in his breast, which would not 
let his tongue utter the language of falsehood. Annette liked not 
this in Henri; for she knew Lubin was virtuous; but she had 
heard many of the love ballads of the shepherds, which said, 


“that love separated the bonds of friendship;” and in the fervor 
of Henri’s love for her she found his excuse. 

Once, when the light of day was fast journeying towards the 
glowing west, and gilded the mountains’ tops with his departing 
rays; when the soft breeze of eve walted around the sweets which 
sprang on its wings from the blooming flowret, and rippled the 
bosom of the lake, Henri poured forth the hopes and sorrows of 
his love, as, with Annette, he strolled over the mountains. As they 
passed a chasm, Annette espied a lamb which had fallen into it, 
and which must shortly perish, unless some friendly hand came 
to its assistance. She wished Henri to extricate it from its sad 
situation; but he saw it was Lubin’s, and said, as it belonged to 
an unworthy master, it might die! As he spoke, Annette per- 
ceived at some distance a shaggy wolf bearing away a tender kid, 
and Lubin pursuing it over the dangerous passes of the moun- 
tain, with the steps of youth and activity;—he o’ertook the mons- 
ter,—his courage prevailed,—it fell beneath the strength of his 
arm,—and he preserved the yet unhurt kid. Lubin saw An- 
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nette and Henri, above him on the mountain, and ascended to- 
wards them, bearing the kid in his arms—he presented it to 
Henri; for it was his—lLubin had seen the wolf steal it from 
amongst the flocks of Henri, and had run to rescue it. 

No longer doubtful was the choice of Annette—The merit of 
Lubin burst through the mist of slander, with which Henri had 
been darkening it, as the glorious rays of the sun pierce the fogs 
of nature. The love-ballads, from which she had drawn formerly 
an excuse for Henri, she now recollected, all declared, “ that in a 
heart cheered by the pure flame of love, the rose of generosity, 
and the lily of humanity ever flourished.” 

After Lubin had got his lamb from the chasm, Annette turn- 
ed upon him the smiling eye of approbation; she took his disen- 
gaged arm; and they left Henri, whose heart was not destitute of 
feeling, overwhelmed with confusion. 

As they went, Annette lent a favorable ear to the soft mur- 
murings of Lubin’s love;—and they were happy. 





ANECDOTES. 


THE Parisian belles wear no earrings mn the morning, or 
have them so’ small as not to be perceived. In the evening, except 
in very full dress, they wear earrings of a large circumference, 
resembling a serpent in a circle with an apple in its mouth; so 
that, in looking on a well-sketched naked belle, one sees, at the 
same time, the woman, the serpent, and the apple, and cannot 
avoid exclaiming—*“ These Parisian dames are the frst women of 
the world!” 





Of the gallantry of knights and dames of old, St. Foix relates 
many animated traits. 

In the ages of chivalry no one could hope to please the ladies 
but in proportion to his courage and address in military exercises: 
they sought adorers among the brave. The proofs they required of 
the merit of a lover, and the force of his attachment, were com- 
bats, victories, and trophies. They would rather see him die than 
fly. 

Marivaut, one of the bravest gentlemen in the royal army, 
meeting Marolles, who served in the army of the digue, demanded 
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if there was no one of his party willing to break a lance for the 
love of the ladies. 

“ ‘There are a thousand,” replied Marolles; “ but you need go 
no further than me.” 

“ You are then valiant, and in love,’’ said Marivaut. “ So be it. 
Il esteem you the more.” 

The party was appointed for the morrow; and great prepara- 
tions were made for the combat. Both the armies and all the la- 
dies witnessed the victory of Marolles, who buried his lance in 
the eye of his adversary. Marivaut fell dead. The conqueror was 
brought to Paris with music, /anfaradoes, and public acclama- 
tions. The ladies crowned his victory; the people crowded the 
streets to see him pass; the preachers of the gue said, from the 
pulpit, that the youth David had killed the Philistine Goliath; and 
the wits, who wrote verses in his honour, formed an anagram of 

_— 


his name—Claudius de Marolles—Adsum in duelio clarus. 


— 


i 


As Francis I. happened one day to be amusing himself by a 
combat of lions, a lady, having let her glove fall, said to De Lor- 


ges—‘ If you wish me to believe you love me as much as you 


cae ' 2 
every day swear you do, go and bring back my glove.”’ De Lor- 
ges inmediately went down among these terrible animals, took 


up the glove, returned, and threw it in the lady’s face; and, in 
despite of all her arts and advances, refused ever to visit her 
urage was great, and so was his good sense. 

Such anecdotes are excellent to show the changes produced 


in manners by the progress of time and knowledge. 





In the annals of gallantry the name of Diana of Poitiers has 


She wv r +} 


lone been fam ie was the wife of the grand seneschal of 
Normandy, the daughter of the count de St. Vallier, and maid of 
honor to queen Claude. Her father, convicted of having favored 
the escape of the constable of Bourbon, was condemned to be be- 
+) 


headed, and saved by the intercession of Diana, with whose 


charms Francis I, when he beheld her, became enamored. It 
was this St. Vallier whose hair is recorded to have turned gray 


he 
hile 


in one ni 


g 
Henry II, son and successor of Francis, was still more power- 
fully captivated by Diana; and she became his mistress at the age 
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of forty, when he was but eighteen, several years before his fa- 
ther’s death, and so continued during the life of her lover, even 
at the age of sixty, preserving her charms, as it is affirmed, in all 
the freshness and activity of youth, to the last. So great was the 
passion of Henry, that he not only created her a dutchess, but had 
a medal struck in her honour. Of this passion, also, the initials of 
Henry and Diana, interlaced in a cross in various parts of the Lou- 
vre, are another remaining proof. 


PATHETIC SOLILOQUY. 


DOES that rose look so gay. only to mock my faded form? I 
will turn me from its beauties, while it remains the symbol of 
what I once was—and wait for the hour of evening,: when it shall 
become the emblem of what I now am. The venerable oak which 
stretches forth its bare limbs, whereon no verdure sprouts, and 
in whose rugged trunk vegetation has lost its powers, soothes 
my wounded heart.—But that tree was long the glory of the plain 
—a whole age and more conducted it to a slow maturity; and a 
long ,course of years has glided over its decay—while I have 


scarce attained the hour of vernal bloom, when I feel my ap- 





proaching end, and a moment beholds me perish. 
should I complain: 


But why 
My life has been without a fault—and 





that I die for love cannot be imputed to me by that just Being 
who gave me such a tender heart, and clothed celestial virtue in 
the form of Horatio .——I love heaven in him, and am going to 


riis form is molder- 





an eternal participation of it with him 
ing away—but what of that!—our souls are still united; and my 
dust shall soon mingle with his —The cypress which rises beside 


his grave will soon cast its shadow over mine. 





Ye ever ho- 
nored authors of my being!—ye tender guardians of my infancy 
—ye faithful friends of my youth—regret me not—ye will soon 
see me no more; but I shall be happy ——It seems as if Hora- 
tio’s spirit waited impatiently for niine, and that his heaven can- 
not be happy without me.—Does a disordered fancy deceive me? 


or is he not on yonder cloud! —He seems to chide my delay. 





I come Horatio—be not impaticnt—Nature will seon release me 





—the bands are loosing which tie me to the world 


one sigh 
thore, and I am thine forever! 
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THE LIFE OF LAURA; PETRARCH’S FLAME. 


WHETHER we explore the pages of antiquity, or whether 
we examine the records of more modern times, it is impossible 
to meet with a character more exalted than that of Laura, or one 
that excites a greater interest in the mind. The names of Petrarch 
and Laura are so intimately connected, that it is impossible to 
give a biographical description of the one, without the other be- 
ing named; for though an insuperable bar was placed between 
them, yet their souls (if I may use the expression) appear to 
have been joined. 

Though upwards of six hundred years have elapsed, since this 
incomparable woman was in existence, yet we feel as great an inte- 
rest in her history, as if she had lived in modern times. This, per- 
haps, is occasioned by the description Petrarch has given of her, 
and from the spotless rectitude of her mind. This lovely and in- 
teresting female was the daughter of a chevalier named Noves, 
whose family had been distinguished for several centuries be- 
fore her birth, and gave name to the town of Noves, in Provence, 
about two leagues from Avignon. At a very early age, her mo- 
ther contracted her to Huches de Sade, a eentleman of rank and 
fortune, but many years older than herself; and this union appears 
to have proved unpropitious to Laura’s happiness, as there does 
not seem to have existed any similarity in their tastes. How long 
Laura had been married when she first beheld Petrarch, the bio- 
graphers of that celebrated poet have not described; but the charms 
of her person must have been at their zenith, from the following 
accoumt of her, which is extracted from his life. It was on a Sun- 
day, in the holy week, that Petrarch was going to matins, when 
he first beheld her, whose imace was ever from that moment Im- 


, 


pressed upon his heart. “She was dressed (says he) in green; 
her gown was embroidered with violets; but there was something 
more than mortal in her face and air. Her person was delicate, 
her eyes tender and sparkling, and her eyebrows black as jet. 
Golden locks waved over her shoulders, whiter than the driven 
snow; and the ringlets were interwoven by the fingers of love. 
Her neck was beautifully formed, and her complexion animated 
by the tints of nature, which art in vain attempts to imitate. When 
! 


she opened her mouth, you beheld the beauty of pearls, and thé 
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sweetness of roses. She was full of graces. Nothing was ever sa 
soft as her looks, so modest as her carriage, so touching as the 
sound of her voice. An air of gaiety and tenderness breathed 
around her; but so pure and happily tempered, as to inspire every 
beholder with the love of virtue; for she was chaste as the span- 
eled dewdrop of the morning. 

Such is the description which Petrarch gives of the beauteous 
Laura; yet the charms of her person seem to have been inferior 
to those of her mind; for though few women have ever been 
placed in so trying a situation, the tongue of malice never pre- 
sumed to doubt the purity of her heart. As Petrarch was ac- 
quainted with the first families at Avignon, he found no difficulty 
in being introduced to Laura’s friends; an intimacy was the con- 
sequence of this introduction, and it is natural to believe that 
Laura might feel flattered by the friendship of such a man; but 
the moment he forgot the respect due to her virtue, the moment 
he suffered the passion which consumed him even to be express- 
ed in his eyes, “ Petrarch,” said she, “I am not the person you 
supposed me to be;” and from that moment her conduct towards 
him was changed. The coldness of reserve succeeded the confi- 
dence of friendship; and knowing that Petrarch always followed 
her footsteps, she never appeared without a veil. Of this severity 
he complains in the most beautiful of his sonnets, though he ne- 
ver presumed to mention it to the object he adored. Of the in- 
flexibility of her behaviour he speaks in the following manner to 
Cardina! Cologne, who was acquainted with every emotion of his 
heart: “It is now seven years since | sighed night and day for 
Laura, yet I have no hope of éver being able to make an impres- 
sion upon her mind. I fly from her, I am pursued by her image, 
which penetrates into the remotest shades.” 

It must not be imagined, from this complaint of Laura’s se- 
verity, that Petrarch ever encouraged an improper regard; he 
considered her as a being of a superior order, and his adoration 
was a mixture of timidity and respect. He had ventured to pre- 
sent this incomparable woman with a sonnet; this she considered 
as deviating from that propriety which ought to have been ob- 
served towards her as a wife; and thourh she must have been 
flattered by the attentions of a man so highly celebrated as Pe- 
trarch, yet she was only anxious to preserve the purity of her 
tame. She perceived that, amidst all his shining qualities, he 
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possessed violent passions, which it required the utmost precau- 
tion to restrain; and it was not sufficient for Laura to know her- 
self to be virtuous, for she could not bear the idea of being 
thought capable of vice. United to a man by a contract formed 
by her parents, whose disposition was not calculated to conciliate 
regard, it became doubly necessary for her to act with coldness 
towards a being so dangerous as Petrarch, who could not conceal 
the passion which occupied his heart. She wished to preserve 
his friendship without encouraging an attachment, which she 
knew proved an impediment to his future prospects in life: for 
though offices of the first distinction courted his acceptance, as 
they removed him from the sight of Laura, they were resolutely 
refused. 

Saint Augustine, who had the highest friendship for Petrarch, 
in vain endeavoured to break through an attachment which he 
thought prevented him from exercising the superior energies of 
his mind. “It is to Laura,” said Petrarch, “whom you would 
wish me to relinquish, that I am indebted for what I am: never 
should I have attained my present glory and reputation, if the 
sentiments with which she inspired me, had not called forth those 
seeds of virtue which nature had planted in my soul! She it was 
who drew me out of those snares and precipices into which the 
ardor of youth had plunged me: in fine, she pointed out my road 
to heaven. The effect of love is to transform the lover, and to as- 
similete him to the object beloved. What then can be more vir- 

uous, more perfect, than Laura? In a city where few characters 

are held sacred, has the breath of calumny dared to assault her? 
Has any person been able to find any thing reprehensible either 
in her words or actions? No; they could not even forbear respect- 
ing and admiring the transcendency of her virtues. Inflamed with 
the desire of enjoying, like her, a great reputation, I have forced 
through all the obstacles that opposed it. It is the soul, not the 
person of Laura, I adore; that soul, so superior to that of other 
women. Her conduct in the gayest moments of her life, 1s al- 
ways pure, always uniform, always chaste; and the life she leads 
reminds me of that which the blessed pass in heaven.” 

The seterity of Laura’s conduct at length induced Petrarch 
to retire to a small cottage in the neighborhood of Vaucluse, 
where he nursed that passion which proved the torment of exist- 


ence, and composed many of those productions which delighted 


the world. The constant agitation of his mind at Iength produted 
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a visible effect, upon his constitution; the fire of his imagination 
began to fade; even Laura felt alarmed at the alteration in his ap- 
pearance, and her manners towards him again were changed. His 
friends persuaded him to quit Vaucluse, and relinquish the stu- 
dies in which he was engaged, conceiving that solitude nourished 
his passion, and proved injurious to his health. The most distin- 
guished honors at this time awaited him; for he was invited to 
Paris by the king of France, and to the capital of Italy by the se- 
nate of Rome, for the purpose of complimenting him with the 
laurel crown. 

Though Laura had forbid Petrarch from appearing in her 
presence, yet the honors which were paid to his superior abilities 
afforded her delight; and the alteration in his person softened the 
coldness of her manners towards him, and he again appears to 
have been permitted to visit at her hoase. He went to Rome, and 
travelled through the greater part of Italy: the rmhost flattering 
distinctions were paid him wherever he came; but the image of 
Laura still haunted his imagination, and at length he determined 
to return to Avignon. 

Though Laura was still young, and her person exquisitely 
lovely, yet Petrarch found it considerably changed: domestic in- 
quietudes preyed upon her feelings, for she was as unfortunate 
as a mother, as she was unhappy as a wife. As she had married 
when a mere child, her family were grown up around her; but 
though she had bestowed the greatest pains apon their education, 
their conduct gave her the utmost concern: her eldest daughter 
in particular, was far from a correct character, though the highest 
principles of virtue had been impressed upon her heart. 

Her eldest son is said to have been all the fondest of mothers 
could have wished him, and she had the misfortune to lose him 
just as he was entering upon life. Her mother likewise died, 
whom she was tenderly attached to. These accumulations of af- 
fliction pressed heavily upon her mind. Modesty was the peculiar 
characteristic of Laura; and how dreadful must have been her 
sensations at seeing the want of it in her child! Notwithstanding 
the reserve of her conduct towards Petrarch, she certainly strug- 
gled against a passion, which she felt it was her duty to repress. 
The persuasion of Petrarch’s friends, who were numerous and 
powerful, once more induced him to quit Laura and Avignon. 
He at first determined to go, without saying farewel to that being 
whose virtues he venerated, and whose person he adored. Still, 
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however, he lingered round a spot which affection had endeared 
to him, though he felt the folly of exposing himself to those emo- 

tions which the mere view of Laura inspired; and summoning up 

all his fortitude and resolution, he determined to call upon her for 

the purpose of taking leave. “ She was seated” says he, “in the 

midst of those ladies who were’ her general companions, and ap- 

peared like a beautiful rose in a parterre, surrounded with flowers 

less beautiful than itself. Her air was more soft and touching than 

usual: she was dressed perfectly plain, without pearls, garlands, 

or any gay colors. Though she was not absolutely melancholy, 

she did not appear with her accustomed cheerfulness: she was 

serious and thoughtful; she did not sing as was usual with her, 

nor speak with that sweetness which charmed every ear. She bad 
the air of a person who fears an eyil, yet knows not the nature oi 
what he has to dread. In taking leave of her, I sought in her 
looks a consolation for my sufferings: her eyes had an expression 
in them I had never seen before, and I deposited to their keep- 
ing my most inward thoughts.” 

This was the last time Laura beheld the man whose affection 
for her was unbounded, whose attachment was of the purest and 
most exalted kind: he quitted Avignon, went to Verona, and soon 
had the misery of hearing that the city in which the object of his 
affection resided, was infected by the plague. The anguish which 
this intelligence gave him may be imagined, but it would be dif- 
ficult for the power of language to describe it: all communication 
was stopped in consequence of this fatal malady; but the fear of 
Laura falling a victim to it, continually haunted his mind. Though 
no letters were suffered to pass from Avignon, he was continually 
writing to the friends who dwelt there. The fears which he felt 
by day, made such an impression upon his imagination, that the 
image of his expiring Laura haunted him in his dreams. In wri- 
ting to one of his friends, he says, “ Formerly, when I had quit- 
ted Laura I oiten beheld her angelic spirit in my dreams, and it 
used to console and comfort me; but it now leaves me oppressed 

with unutterable despair: it seems to appprise me of the misery 
with which her death would overwhclm me; but is it necessary 
that she should appear to forewarn me of her fate?’’ 

It has been considered as the mark of weakness and supersti- 
Lion, to be biassed by the impressions which are made upon the 
mind in dreams; yet who can presume to say that Providence does 
not permit a foreknowledge of the events which are to happen, 
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through the perceptive faculties, which ate even invigorated 
whilst we sleep? That Petrarch was apprised of Laura’s death, 
through the medium of a vision, is a circumstance too well au- 
thenticated to admit of a doubt; yet the singularity of it is so 
great, as to excite the astonishment of the most credulous: I 
shall therefore relate it, for the entertainment of my readers, in 
his own words, 

“ Aurora had dispersed that thick darkness which renders the 
visions of night confused, when I beheld a beautiful female ad- 
vancing towards me, whose appearance was lovely as an April 
morn. Her head was crowned with oriental pearls; and, as she 
drew near me, she extended her arms. ‘Do you recollect he 
said she, with an air of modesty, ‘ who, by engaging the affec- 
tions of your youth, led you from the common road of life?’— 
‘ Not know you, my good angel?’ said I whilst the tears of affec- 
tion streamed from my eyes: ¢ yet tell me, I beseech you, are you 
in death, or are you in life?’— In life,’ said she, in an earnest tone 
of aocent. ¢ It is you who are in death: and in death must you re- 
main, till the time shall come when you are destined to quit the 
present world. But we have much to say, and little time for our 
interview; for the day is at hand, therefore you must be collected 
and brief.’ 

“On my expressing the most pungent grief at hearing she 
was no more, ‘ Petrarch,’ said she, ‘ you will never be happy, so 
long as you continue to be governed by the prejudices of the 
world. My death, which causes you so much affliction would 
be the source of the most exquisite joy, could you but know 
the smallest part of my bliss! To the spotless soul, death is a de- 
liverance from a darksome prison, and an evil only to those who 
are vitiously inclined. And remember, that the severest pains 
which can surround a death-bed, are the fears of eternal punish- 
ment. In the flower of my youth, when you loved me most, and 
when life was dressed out in all its charms, then was it bitter, 
compared with the happiness which I now enjoy. I felt more 
transport in the change, than any exile ever experienced in re- 
turning to his native country, or the weary traveller enjoyed at 
the sight of his long-wished-for home. There was but one thing 
which afflicted me, and that was the thought of leaving you.’ 

“¢ Ah! in the name of that Truth, by which you were govern- 
ed while on earth, and which you now more clearly distinguish in 
the bosom of Him to whom all things are present, tell me, I con- 
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jure you, whether love gave birth to this compassion: for those 
rigors mixed with softness, those tender angers, and those deli- 
cious reconciliations, have for ever kept my heart in uncertainty 
and doubt.’ 

«“ ¢ You have ever,’ said she, with a sigh, ‘ possessed my heart, 
and shall continue to possess it: but I was obliged to temper the 
violence of your passion by the movements of my countenance. 
A good mother is never more solicitous about her child, than 
when she appears to be most displeased with him. How often 
have I said, Petrarch does not love; he burns with a violent pas- 
sion, which I must try to regulate: but, alas! this was a difficult 
task for one whose fears and affections were alike engaged.’ 

«¢Ah” said I, with faltering vaice,and eyes bedewed with tears, 
‘such sentiments would be ample recompense for all my suffer- 
Ings, had I but courage to believe them.’ 

“ ¢ Faithless man!’ exclaimed she, ‘what motive can I have 
for this declaration, had it not been the true cause of that distance 
and reserve, of which you so often have complained? Recollect 
the day when you presented me with your sonnets, singing, at the 


same ume, 


“rT 99 


his is all my love dares say 
I received them with kindness. Was not this taking off the veil? 
My heart was yours, but I chose to be mistress of my eyes. But 
the morning is far advanced, the sun is emerging from the ocean, 
and it is with regret I tcll you that we now must separate. If you 
have any thing more to say, be expeditious, and regulate your 
words by the few moments which remain.’ I had only time to 
say, ‘my sufierings are fully recompensed; but I cannot live with- 
out you: tell me, then, whether you think I soon shall follow you.’ 


— ‘If Iam not mistaken’ she replied, ‘you will remain a long 


time on earth.’ ” 

It is easy to imagine the state of Petrarch’s feelings upon 
waking, as the spirit of his beloved Laura uttered these impres- 
sive words. All communication, however, was stopped between 
Avignon and Parma; and the account of her death did not reach 
him until the ninth of May. On the third of April, this incompa- 
rable woman was seized with a spitting of blood, which was a 
symptom that preceded that plague, and immediately felt a pre- 
sentiment that she should not survive. Death, however, appeared to 
her divested of his terrors: she received the sacrament, and ar- 
ranged all her temporal concerns, with as much Composure as i! 
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merely preparing for a journey; and though suffering the severest 
tortures, she endeavored to reconcile her friends to her loss. 

Not any thing can be greater proof of the tenderness they felt 
towards her, in spite of her infectious disorder; for it was even 
customary for the nearest relations to fly from the being who was 
languishing under that complaint. Laura was seized with it three 
days before Petrarch had that extraordinary vision, and expired 
at the very moment that it occurred. Her soul departed gently, 
without a struggle, like a lamp whose oil gradually wastes. She 
died on the sixth of April, 1348; and her body was interred in a 
chapel which her husband had built. 

The convent in which reposed the ashes of Laura, at Avig- 
non, has lately been sold and demolished; and the chapel, in 
which a tombstone indicated her place of interment, is transformed 
into a stable of mules and jackasses. Of the inscription on her 
tomb nothing now remains but “ Laura” 





and “ requiescat in 


4 aa t90 
ace. 


PICTURE OF MY DEAR AUNT. 


O DEAR! my friend, only one word. This aunt of mine is so 
troublesome, so prying, so watchful, there is no having a single 
moment to one’s self! Every where at the same moment; gar- 
ret, kitchen, cellar; sweeping, rummaging, bustling:—* Susy! 
where are you? Where ’s the girl gone? Always out of the way 
when she ’s wanted! A sauntering, daudling, idle, good for no- 
thing—Susy! Why, what ’s become of the ga’al?” 

One moment’s patience, my dear aunt. Here she comes. I 
hear her foot upon the stairs. Old as she is, she moves with youth- 
ful alacrity—Just upon me; but the door ’s fast. She don’t sus- 
pect me of this work. Can feign that I was asleep and heard her 
not. Asleep at this ime of day! ’Tis well if I escape with a few 
slapse I de not mind ’em, nor her neither behind her back. Poor 
dear aunt! She means well, and I love her after all—that I do. 
‘Lis undutiful to keep you knocking so. Well, just while I thrust 
my ink-horn into a hole, and pocket my papers, then I will admit 
her— Hey! Why! dear aunt! Yes! What ’s the matter? Plaguy 
sleepy: Can hardly open my eyes!”—poor dear aunt! thy niece 
is a naughty girl. The older she crows, the better —— 


So: | have a few minutes before it is quite dark—She will 
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miss me, and set out in search of me directly. I must make the 
most of my time: And yet in this hurry of fingers and spirits, I 
forget every thing. I cannot collect my thoughts and put them in 
an order to be understood. *Tis well I haye a pretty good stock 
of cheerfulness: And yet I doubt my bravery is mere pretence. 
To keep myself from weeping, I laugh. In general I succeed 
pretty well, but sometimes the tide will ebb. Just now I feel that 
my heart is very heavy. This mostly happens when I am alone, I 
think. ’Tis then that my frantic gaiety vanishes, and I cannot 
keep myself from fetching now and then deep sighs. 

She is coming! No. ’T was a false alarm. Nobody but Ranger 
posting into the garret. Foolish cur! So many whippings as thy 
mistress hath given thee, yet still unbroken of this habit! This 
alone is an eternal source of uproar and discontent. No sooner is 
the scrubbingbrush at rest, than the quarrelsome brute, running 
out on some inoffensive passenger of his own kind, raises an hub- 
bub. Scores of curs like himself run from all quarters to the 
scene of action, and join their claws and teeth in worrying the 
unhappy stranger. Ten to one but in their eagerness they fall out 
among themselves, and Ranger commonly has the worst of the 
battle. Yelping, bleeding, mud-besprent, he flies for refuge into 
the house, rushes to the stairs, and stops not, all dripping as he 
is, till he reaches a corner of the garret and scratches himself a 
bed among the rugs and blankets belonging to the poor girl that 
fills our tea-kettle. 

Then comes my aunt. “ A trail of mud from top to bottom! 
The whole work to be done over again!” Every epithet of rage 
is heaped upon the dog. “ Where is the villain? Where are the 
girls? Why did they not keep the street door shut? Thoughtless 
bussies! Slaving from morning till night, to keep things ft to de 
seen, and all to be done over again. That nasty, wretch! If there 
vas but a little care taken—If Susan or Molly was worth a far- 
thing:—but they are always gadding, or idling, or sauntering— 
Susy! where’s the horsewhip. Z’// give it to the wretch.” 

Up she mounts into the garret. The shrill notes of my aunt 


are mingled with the yelpings of the culprit. Down he comes 


headlong, throwing in his haste ten times more mud about him 
than was there before. After him, my aunt. Into the kitchen she 
comes, and throwing herself half breathless into a chair, she ex- 
claims, “ All your and Molly’s fault. No care; let every thing go 


to destruction.” 
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The dog she will not part with. She could not sleep a wink if he 
did not lie at the kitchen door. Nothing would be safe a moment. 
Every thing of ved/y would be stolen, and we and she would be 
murdered! Molly is at length summoned. “ Have not I a thousand 
times ordered you to keep the street door shut? You imfident 
creature you! But I’ll make you mind me.” Then she falls to beat- 


ing the unhappy girl, who, with eyes streaming, hands clasped and 
uplifted, in tones that would subdue a rock, exclaims, “ Oh Mis- 
tress! dear Mistress! I will never do so any more. I did not leave 
the door open! Indeed I didn’t!” 

Fie upon me! Why do L revive these odious scenes? Yet such, 
my friend, is the life that I lead. Here she comes indeed! Cannot 
add a word inore at present. —Adicu. 

—— 
A PATHETIC FRAGMENT. 

»¥ *** ® IN the sheltering grave the wofraucht heart will 
be at ease: the clouds of anguish which darken life’s short day per- 
vade not that still retreat. The poisonous breath of calumny, and 
the invenomed tongue of envy, here lose their corroding inffu- 
ence.— The sympathetic mind agonized by distress, unable to sup- 
port the storm of ill-fortune, sinks calmly into the embrace of 
death, into the placid enjoyment of uninterrupted tranquillity. Op- 
pressed virtue finds a secure asylum from overbearing greatness; 
and the upbraiding charity of proud opulence is no longer painful 
to its object. The distinctions in society, which consign merit to 
oblivion and raise the worthless from the dust, are here forgotten, 
Unfeeling pride is disrobed of its splendid covering, and the gorge~ 
ous mantle is torn from the shoulders of the undeserving. Humble 
worth ceases to kneel suppiliant at the feet of affluence, the lorn 
offspring of poverty fails to entreat from avarice the stinted boon. 
‘Yhe victim of malevolence, who essays in vain, to parry the 
thrusts of unmerited obloquy, glad that in death the dagger of 
contumely wounds not, welcomes with joyous aspect the closing 
period. 

—— 
STERNE. 

TRISTRAM SHANDY has, with some pleasantry, compared 
the body and the soul to a coat and its lining; if you rample the 
one, you rumple the other. 
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CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF MINERAL WATERS, FURNISHED BY 


JAMES CUTBUSH, PROFESSOR, &c. 


COLESTOWN MINERAL WATER AND MINERAL 
WATERS IN GBNERAL. 


NO writer has given a more correct definition of mineral wa- 
ter than Mr. Kirwan. A man to whom science is much indebted, 
and to whose indefatigable exertions in this department of inquiry 
we owe the greater part of our knowledge of mineral waters. 
Though all waters, says Mr. Kirwan,* that flow from the earth are 
properly called mineral, yet of late this denomination has been 
specially applied to such waters only as are distinguished by a pe- 
culiar color, taste, smell, or other obvious property, from com- 
mon spring, lake, river, or other water, fitted for economical 
uses. Mineral waters, thus understood, have long attracted the at- 
tention of mankind by their medical powers. These, indeed, can 
properly be inferred only from their experienced effects; yet, 


7 


* Kirwan, on Mineral Wate: 
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eyen with this restriction, the knowledge of their contents must 
be deemed highly important, not only for the purpose of imitating 
such as are found beneficial, in countries where nature does not 
afford them, but also for the purpose of discovering the medical 
powers, and mode of action, of certain ingredients taken in a cer- 
tain proportion, and a given degree of dilution with the long train 
of consequences that may in time be deduced from this know- 
ledge. 

e The nature of a mineral water will often serve to determine 
some geological point, and very frequently the presence of differ- 
ent metallic substances. Thus, valuable ores have been discover- 
ed; witness the copper ores of the county of Wicklow, and va- 
rious mines of salt, alum, &c. 

We often find that the temperature of waters indicates the se- 
cret operations of heat at depths hitherto inaccessible, and by the 
nature of their contents, suggest the causes that most probably 
maintain it. Many substances have also been discovered in wa- 
ters, which, until lately, were thought impossible to exist. The 
Sprudel springs at Carlsbad, in Bohemia, annually afford 17,369 
pounds of siliceous earth held in solution; and, though this water 
contains soda, yet that earth does not owe its solubility to this al- 
kali, as it is fully aerated.* The waters of Bath (England) Aix la 
Chapelle, &c. also demonstrate to us, that nature by her secret 
processes may effect more than art. Indeed, in this country we 
are presented with mineral waters equally remarkable, such as 
the celebrated waters of Ballston.t 

The waters of Geyser also show, that silica does not exist al- 
ways in the same proportion as soda, when the latter occurs. One 
thousand cubic inches of the principal spring at Carlsbad was 
found to contain twenty-five grains of silex, actually dissolved.t 
The Icelandic hot springs, as they are termed, also contain con- 
siderable quantities of siliceous earth; for an account of which I 
would refer the reader to several authors.§ 

Sulphur and bitumen, united together, also present an aston- 
ishing effect of the processes of nature: these have been found in 


* Klaproth. 


7 See Dr. Seamen’s treatise; and an analysis in the New York Medi- 
cal Repository, and one in the Archives of Useful Knowledge, by J. 
Cutbush. 


+ Klaproth, i. 399. § Klaproth’s Essays, Ann. de Chim: 1793, &c. 
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the waters of Rensdorf.* To particularize all the waters in the 
world, as far as human investigation has gone, would be a tedious 
task: to describe those of our own country would alone be an ar- 
duous undertaking. Many of these are justly celebrated for their 
medicinal and salutary qualities. In this country, as well as in Eu- 
rope, several springs have been discovered, equally noted for 
their salubrious qualities. In the neighborhood of Philadelphia 
we have our Bristol and our Colestown, both chalybeate waters, 
but having different solvents for the iron. 

The celebrated waters of England, such as Bath, Buxton, 
Cheltenham, &c. have received the patronage of physicians and 
other characters before they assumed their present name; and it 
is equally true, that no pains were spared to render the situation 
comfortable and agreeable to the invalid ahd the man of pleasure. 
We are told by Dr. Saunders, that these waters, however cele- 
brated, would not have been so generally esteemed were it not for 
this circumstance.t 

In the United States, since the establishment of such useful 
institutions, and since nature has given us powerful mineral wa- 
ters, we are no less dependent on the recommendations of the 
faculty. 

Chalybeate waters, in which the iron is dissolved by carbonic 
acid, are sometimes found to contain a large proportion of carbo- 
nic acid; and it is often the case, that in some affections, as in 
epilepsy, too great a quantity of this acid has proved fatal. Other 
waters, again, contain as much if not more iron, but a less propor- 
tion of carbonic acid; sufficient however to dissolve the iron. This 
is the case with the Colestown water. 

It is not the intention of the writer to enter into an investiga- 
tion of the comparative qualities of the mineral springs of our 
country; but to offer in this place, a succinct account of the mi- 
neral water of Colestown, in order to show that this water is as 
much intitled to the patronage of the public, as any other estab- 
lishment of a similar nature. 


The mineral spring at Colestown, Burlington county, is owned 
by George Githens, esq. and is situated about eight miles from 
Camden. The neighborhood is healthy, and extremely quiet. 
These circumstances, added to the accommodation, render it the 
more agreeable. The spring was known for some time, and has 


* Crell. { Saunders, on Mineral Waters. 
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heretofore been employed as a repository for milk; but in conse- 
quence of ochre being deposited round the pans, it was disconti- 
nued as a milk house. Its medicinal properties were first remark- 
ed by a cure which it made of an obstinate case, I think of dys- 
pepsia. 

The spring is situated in a pleasant district, where there is 
always more or less a breeze; and the air is salubrious. In a word, 
of all places of this kind which I have visited, the mineral spring 
of Colestown possesses every quality, as to situation, &c. that can 
recommend it for utility and a place of recreation. From the ana- 
lysis made, it is found to contain iron, carbonic acid, and some 
saline matter.* It agrees so weil with the stomach, that a gentle- 
man who labored under a delicate affection of that organ declar- 
ed to me, that he found not the least inconvenience from it; but 
that when he drank the common pump water, in the neighbor- 
hood, it always created a nausea. This property appears to be 
owing to the iron being united with fixed air, which is accompa- 
nied with saline matter consisting of sulphate and muriate of soda; 
all held in solution in the water. It is a fact well known, that most 
mineral waters contain earthy salts; and these, generally, create 
more or less nausea, if taken in too great a quantity. The Coles- 
town water, on the contrary, does not partake of them. Seldom 
indeed, will we find a water possessing so many valuable proper- 
ties and in so salubrious a situation. In fact, it bids fair to become 
the grand emporium of west New Jersey. The proprietor, to 
combine convenience with utility, has built a commodious house, 
and opened an inn. Over the spring he has erected a convenient 
house as a covering to the water; over which he has placeda 


* Itis a fact well known to chemists, that in order to effect the solu- 
tion of any metal, it requires a given quantity of acid; and that over and 
above this quantity, it becomes superfluous: in this case it forms what is 
called a super-salt. Iron in this way may be combined with carbonic acid, 
forming at least three distinct combinations, viz. a sub-carbonate, carbo- 
nate, and super-carbonate. The first cannot exist in solution, but the se- 
cond and third may. Again, if a sufficient quantity of carbonic acid exists 
to effect a solution of iron in water, it is all that is absolutely necessary; 
as in the Colestown water; but if it exists in a larger quantity, it is not at 
all essential to constitute solely an aérated iron water. This is the fact 
with the waters of Ballston. Here we are presented with a chalybeate wa- 
ter, not a particle stronger in iron than other waters, but containing a far 
greater quantity of carbonic acid, than is necessary either to form the car- 
bonate, or super-carbonate of iron. ' 
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large square marble slab, with a hole cut in the centre, on which 
the names of the persons who examined it, &c. are inscribed. 
Immediately adjoining this building, an accommodation has been 
provided for the shower and plunging bath. 


THE SWAN. 

THE strength of the swan is enormously great for the size 
of the animal; and when, on any occasion, it is roused to fury, it 
becomes a formidable adversary. As the turkey is irritated, and 
even sometimes enraged, at any thing that is red, so the swan is 
generally believed to have a similar antipathy to such animals as 
are white. M. Titius, a German professor, was witness to a vio- 
lent contest betwixt an enraged swan and a quiet horse, which 
had been guilty of no greater offence than (being of a white co- 
lor) approaching somewhat too near the pond on which the swan 
was sailing about. The haughty bird immediately swam to the 


bank, and, with the greatest fury, darted upon the horse, and beat 
him about the legs in a most unmerciful manner, with its strong 


and heavy wings. The animal did not recover from his wounds 
for a long time; and had he not been relieved from his situation 
by some men who fortunately happened to be at a little distance 
at the moment of attack, it is believed that he would have fallen 
a victim to the fury of the bird. 

It has been remarked, but how far with truth may deserve 
further inquiry, that when swans plunge half their body into the 
water, it is the sign of a continuance of fine weather; and that 
when they throw up the water round them, it is an indication of 
approaching rain. 


GUINEA-PIGS. 


It is asserted that neither mice nar rats will enter any place 
that is frequented by guinea-pigs. Does this arise from any pecu- 
liar smell of the animals? It cannot possibly be supposed that the 
guinea-pigs pursue and destroy them, 

These little animals, are natives of South America. They 
were originally carried from Brazil to Guinea; and it was from 
the latter country that they were first imported into Europe. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LATE EMPRESS CATHARINE Ul, 
AUTOCRATRIX OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Accompanied with an elegant Likeness of her Imperial Majesty. 


SOPHIA AUGUSTA (the maiden name of the empress) 
was born in the court of Anhalt Zerbst, in the year 1729; and in 
1745, when only 16 years of age, after being rebaptized according 
to the rites of the Greek church by the name of Catharine Alex- 
iena, was espoused to Peter Feodorovitch, great duke of Russia. 

Even in her infancy, Catharine is said to have given promise 
of those vast talents which have since so much astonished man- 
kind; but the narrow confines of a petty German court afforded 
no room for their display. Placed, however, by her marriage, ina 
more exalted station, she soon afforded the most signal proofs of 
the vigor of her mind and comprehension of her intellect. During 
the first years of her marriage, the most perfect union subsisted 
between her and the great duke, which was at length succeeded 
by mutual aversion and disgust. Peter, whose mind had been 
warped by a bad education, and who had been purposely kept ig- 
norant of political affairs, was held by the then empress Elizabeth 
in a state of complete dependence: a prey to idleness, and with- 
out the power of amusing himself with the rational occupations 
of literature, he gave himself up to the most trifling pursuits, or 
to the lowest gratifications. At Petersburgh, he lived more in the 
style of a state prisoner, than of a successor to the crown. When 
Elizabeth removed to Peterhof, he was permitted to reside at his 
favorite palace of Oranienbaum, where he indulged himself in his 
passion for military pursuits. Impatient of this restraint, he occa- 
sionally broke into open and bitter invectives. These expressions 
either wantonly exaggerated, or maliciously interpreted, were car- 
ried to Elizabeth; and the enemies of Peter had at one time almost 
prevailed on her to declare his son Paul her heir, and Catharine 
regent, in case of a minority; but upon more serious reflection, 
she persevered in her former appointment; and Peter’s enemies 
were disgraced. 

During the reign of the empress Elizabeth, Catharine em- 
ployed her hours of leisure in a course of assiduous study; and 
particularly applied herself to those authors who were eminent 
for political knowledge: born with superior abilities, she improved 


them by a constant habit of reflection, and paid an unremitting 
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attention to the cultivation of her mind. Her mild and insinuating 
manners, her engaging address, the graces of her person, her 
unwearied assiduities, and a perpetual fund of interesting conver- 
sation, had conciliated the favor of the suspicious Elizabeth, 
who ever treated her with complacency and affection. Even her 
husband, though in his general behavior to her contemptuous 
and unmannerly, occasionally testified great respect for her su- 
perior abilities, and usually demanded her advice on every emer- 
gency. Whenever any quarrel arose between him and Elizabeth, 
Catharine was sure to mediate between them; and Peter often 
owed a favourable reception at court to her influence. Such was 
the sifuation of the court, when Elizabeth died, on the 25th of 
December, 1761. 

Upon this event Peter III assumed the government of Rus- 
sia, with all the joy of a person enlarged from a long imprison- 
ment into a state of the most perfect liberty; and immediately 
proceeded to conduct himself on principles diametrically oppo- 
site to those of his predecessor. 

But in no light does the inconsistency of his character more 
strongly manifest itself than in his behavior to bis consort. 
After his accession, though he frequently gave public marks 
of deep-rooted aversion, yet he would often behave to her with 
that deference, which the superiority of her understanding chal- 
lenged. By an unaccountable act of imprudence, he would, in a 
full court invest her with the exterior decorations of sovereignty, 
while, in the character of a colonel, he presented to her the offi- 
cers of his regiment. At the blessing of the waters, when the 
Russian monarch appears in all the pomp of majesty, the cere- 
monial part was left to the empress, and he mounted guard as 
colonel, and saluted her with his pike. Under all these circum- 
stances, the dignity of her deportment was so striking, that it was 
impossible not to contrast her behavior with the trifling levity 
of her husband’s conduct; and to give the preference where it 
was so evidently due. Thus this infatuated prince, at the very 
time he was fully determined to divorce and imprison his wife, 
imprudently displayed to his subjects her capacity for empire; 
and, while he proclaimed her forfeiture of his own esteem, 
adopted every method to secure to her that of the whole nation. 
Meanwhile the breach between them was continually widened: 
he would occasionally behave to her with the most brutal con- 


tumely; and once, in particular, at an entertainment he gave in 
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honour of the king of Prussia, he publicly affronted her to such a 
degree, that she burst into tears, and retired from table. Thus 
his insults, no less than his deference, equally attracted odium to 
himself, and popularity to Catharine. 

It is also a well-known fact that he more than once avowed an 
intention of arresting both her and the great duke, whom he pro- 
posed to exclude from the succession, and of marrying Elizabeth 
countess of Voronzof, his favorite mistress. This alarming mea- 
sure was scarcely adopted before it was immediately conveyed to 
Catharine, through the imprudence of the countess. By the same, 
or other means, as well as by the indiscretion of Peter himself, 
the empress obtained early intelligence of every resolution form- 
ed against her person. She was thus enabled to seize the decisive 
moment of enterprise; and to secure her safety by preventing the 
designs of her husband. 

Indeed her danger became every day more and more immi- 
nent; and the moment of her being arrested seemed at hand. A 
brick house, consisting of eleven rooms, had, by the emperor’s 


> . . 
order, been constructed in the fortress of Schlusselburgh, for a 


person of very considerable consequence, and with such expedi- 
tion, as to be almost finished within six weeks. Peter went him- 
self to Schlusselburgh with a viéw to examine it: and no great 
depth of penetration was requisite to perceive that it was built 
for the empress. In this important crisis a meeting of her party 
was held at Petersburgh. This party was extremely small, and, 
excepting the princess Dashkof, and her particular adherents, 
consisted only of a few among the principal nobility. The most 
conspicuous of these were prince Volkonski, count Panin, gover- 
nor of the great duke, and count Razomofski Hetman of the 
Ukraine. In the first consultations for dethroning Peter III, it 
was proposed, according to the plan of chancellor Bestuchef, to 
declare the great duke emperor, and Catharine regent during his 
minority; and this would have been the measure naturally follow- 
ed in any country, wherein the order of succession was more fixed 
than in Russia. Nor was it but a few days before the revolution, 
that the inconvenience attending a minority, joined to the popu- 
larity and abilities of the empress, induced the insurgents to 
adopt the resolution of placing her upon the throne. At these 
meetings various plans of an insurrection were proposed; but it 
was at length unanimously agreed to delay their attempt until Pe- 
VOL. I 8 
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ter’s departure for Holstein, when Catharine might seize the ca- 
pital during his absence, and ascend the throne. 

The arrest of one of the empress’s adherents, a lieutenant in 
the guards, whose name was Passec, greatly alarmed her friends, 
as they concluded that the emperor had penetrated their design; 
and although they soon discovered that it had been occasioned by 
some irregularity of which he had been guilty as an officer; yet 
the consternation it had spread among them hastened the execu- 
tion of their enterprise. Every moment was big with danger; and 
a discovery seemed inevitable, if the insurrection was delayed un- 
til the emperor’s departure for Holstein. 

The empress, however, who continued at Peterhof, shuddered 
at the advice to precipitate the hour of action: her resolution at 
this awful crisis, when immediate decision was necessary, seem- 
ed for a moment to fail, and she hesitated to assent; but her party 
at Petersburgh, convinced that the least delay would prove fatal, 
despatched, on the evening of the 27th of June, an empty car- 
riage to Peterhof, the appointed signal for her approach to the 
capital. Catharine, whose greatness of mind soon recurred to 
support her in this dreadful state of agitation and suspense, in- 
stantly escaped from her apartment; and, at three o’clock in the 
morning, having trayersed the garden alone to the place where 
the carriage was waiting for her, was conveyed with all speed to 
Petersburgh. It had been preconcerted, that count Panin should 
attend to the safety of the great duke’s person; that Gregory Or- 
jof should remain in the capital to win over some of the guards; 
and that count Razomofski should prepare his tegiment for the 
reception of the empress. In consequence of this determination, 
Catharine, upon her entrance into Petersburgh, immediately re- 
paired to the quarters of the Ismailofski guards. The hour was 
so early that Razomofski, the lieutenant-colonel, was not yet ar- 
rived: an alarming circumstance, sufficient to have disconcerted 
a person of less spirit; but the empress, having despatched a 
messenger to him, summoned before her the officers and soldiers. 
A few who had been apprised by Orlof were ready: while the 
greatest part, being roused unexpectedly from their slumber, 
made their appearance scarcely half dressed. 

The empress instantly laid before them the bad conduct of 
the emperor; his avowed contempt of the Russians, his aversion 
to their customs, and his attachment to foreigners. She exposed 
the dangers which awaited her own person, her son, and the prin- 
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cipal nobility; she expatiated upon the probable subversion of 
their religion and government; and exhorted all those to follow 
her, who were desirous of saving their country, and of rescuing 
her and the great duke from certain destruction. Her speech, oc- 
casionally interrupted with sighs and tears, was short and pathe- 
tic; and, further inforced by the graces of her person, made an 
instantaneous impression: the greatest part of her soldiers an- 
swered her with loud acclamations; a few officers, indeed, at first 
seemed to hesitate; but the arrival of Razomofski quieted their 
apprehensions; and the whole regiment offered to sacrifice their 
lives in her cause. Catharine now proceeded to the church of the 
Virgin Mary of Casan; being joined in her way by various bodies 
of guards, and by many of the principal nobility. Service being 
performed by the archbishop of Novogorod; the empress took 
the accustomed oath to preserve inviolate the privileges and reli- 
gion of the Russians; after which the nobles and people flocked 
in crowds to swear allegiance to the new sovereign. At the con- 
clusion of this ceremony she repaired to the senate, the membets 
of which body acknowledged her soe EMPRESS. Immediately 
after this a manifesto was issued by Catharine, announcing the 
dethronement of Peter and her own accession to the throne of all 
the Russias. Not the least opposition was made from any quarter 
to the proceedings of the empress; and, notwithstanding the 
streets of Petersburgh were filled with soldiers, who are gene- 
rally tumultuous and ungovernable in such dreadful periods, yet 
the greatest order and discipline were preserved, and no injury 
was offered to any individuals. 

At six in the evening, the empress, habited like a man in the 
uniform of the guards, with a branch of oak in her hat, a drawn 
sword.in her hand, and mounted upon a gray steed, marched to- 
wards Peterhof, accompanied by the princess Dashkof, the Het- 
man Razomofski, the Orlofs, and her principal adherents, at the 
head of 10,000 troops. About eight miles from the capital, Ca- 
tharine entered a public house called Krasnoi-Cabak; and em- 
ployed herself for some time in tearing and burning a large quan- 
tity of papers. She then flung herself in her clothes upon an or- 
dinary bed; slept about an hour and a half; was on horseback by 
break of day; and proceeded about four miles further, to the con- 
vent of St. Sergius at Strelna; into which she retired while the 
troops encamped around. 

While the revolution was carrying on at Petersburgh, the 
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emperor remained in his palace at Oranienbaum, from when 
he had made unsuccessful attempts to obtain possession of the 
strong fortress of Cronstadt, or to make his escape to Holstein. 
The great policy, therefore, on the side of Catharine, was to ob- 
tain possession of his person without effusion of blood, and to 
amuse him, without driving him to desperate measures: for she 
was well aware that it was yet in his power with his Holstein 
i troops to defend himself to the last extremity, or by his escape 
to involve the empire in all the horrors of civil war. The judi- 
cious manner in which she conducted this delicate affair, shows 
her no less able in the arts of negotiation, than in the spirit of 
enterprise. 

ip On the first news of the revolution, the emperor had de- 
, spatched general Ismailof with a message to the empress, offer- 
ing to resign his crown, upon condition that he should be per- 
mitted to retire into Holstein with his mistress Vorontzof and 
his favorite Godovitch. But the wisdom of Catharine soon saw 
the impolicy of permitting this. She, therefore, calmly repre- 
sented to Ismailof the madness of any attempt to oppose her now 
in full possession of sovereign authority; she pointed to her troops 
H who were posted in large bodies upon the adjacent grounds; add- 
bs) ing, that Peter’s resistance would only draw on himself and his 
2 party the vengeance of an enraged army; and, therefore, proposed 
that the emperor should repair to Peterhof where the terms of : 
his abdication should be adjusted. Ismailof, now finding the tide 

of success turned on the side of the empress, and perceiving the 

clergy, the army, and the principal nobles, engaged in her cause, 

was convinced that nothing was left to Peter but submission. Se- 

duced by the insinuating eloquence and engaging address of the 

empress, he undertook to persuade his unhappy master, by im- 

mediate submission, to save an effusion of blood, which could be 
productive of no effectual advantage to his cause. With this view 

he returned to Oranicnbaum between ten and eleven, and found 

the emperor in the palace with Munic, Elizabeth Vorontzof, Go- 

dovitch, and others, anxiously expecting his arrival. Having re- 

tired into another apartment, the result of their conference was, 

that in less than an hour the emperor, with Elizabeth Vorontzof, 
Godovitch, and Ismailof, entered the carriage, in which the latter 

had returned to Oranienbaum. Peter quitted that palace without 

a single guard or attendant; but he had scarcely proceeded a mile, 

before a corps of Hussars, of the empress’s party, surrounded 
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the carriage, and accompanied it to Peterhof, where he arrived 
about half past twelve. He was immediately separated from his 
companions. The empress declined a personal conference; but 
sent count Panin, who was admitted alone. What passed during 
this awful interview between that nobleman and his deposed sove- 
reign, is not, nor probably ever will be, disclosed to the public; 
but nothing can convey a stronger picture of the emperor’s weak- 
ness and pusillanimity, than the formal abdication which was the 
result of their conversation. 

As soon as he signed this abdication, he was conveyed a pri- 
soner to Robscha, a small imperial palace twenty miles from Pe- 
terhof; and the empress returned to Petersburgh. About seven 
o’clock in the evening she made her triumphant entry on horse- 
back, amidst continued huzzas; the streets were filled with a pro- 
digious concourse of people, who were drawn up in lines, and 
kissed her hands, which she held out to them; and the clergy 
who crowded the avenues of the palace, were treated by her ina 
manner expressive of the highest deference. 

Thus did the vigor and policy of this extraordinary woman, 
without any right of blood, seat herself on the throne of the Czars; 
and thus was a revolution, which transferred the greatest empire 
on earth, effected in a few hours, without confusion or tumult. 
Over the conclusion of the story of the unfortunate Peter we 
could wish to draw a veil; but the pen of history must record 
facts impartially. Such a prisoner, it is natural to suppose, could 
not remain long in that condition. On the ninth day subsequent 
to his seizure it was reported he had a disorder in his bowels, 
and soon after his death was publicly announced. We know no 
more. History, In some future age, may possibly elucidate his 
end. 

We now come to consider the acts of Catharine when seated 
on the imperial throne; and foremost among these must be placed 


‘ 


her regulations for the internal administration of the empire. 
Many sovereigns, subsequent to the time of Alexey Michae- 
lovitch, and particularly Peter I, had framed the project of amend- 
ing and reforming the Russian jurisprudence, but had never car- 
ried it Into execution: the completion of this great and arduous 
undertaking was reserved for Catharine II, who, in 1767, sum- 
moned deputies to Moscow from every part of her extensive do- 
minions, and having appointed commissioners for composing a 


new code of laws, delivered to them her Grand Instructions, 
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which she had previously composed in the true spirit of genuine 
legislation. In conformity to these instructions, the first part of a 
new code made its appearance in 1775, anda second part in 1780; 
both of which have been received in many of the new govern- 
ments into which the empire has been divided. To give an am- 
ple detail of all these regulations would be in our limits impossi- 
ble; we cannot, however, forbear enumerating a few of the most 
striking peculiarities in the extensive plan which changed and 
modified the whole system of government. 

The Russian empire, which had been divided by Peter the 
Great into nine extensive governments, is now divided into five 
times that number, each upon an average containing not more 
than from three to 400,000 males. One or more of these govern- 
ments is superintended by a .Vamestnick, or lord-lieutenant; and 
each of them has a vice-governor, a council, and civil and crimi- 
nal courts of judicature; some of whose members are appointed 
by the sovereign, and others are chosen by the nobles. By this in- 
stituuon Catharine set, in some instances, bounds to the reyal pre- 
rogative, by diminishing the power of those tribunals which were 
dependent only on the crown; by transferring it to the nobles; and 
investing them with many privileges with respect to the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

By establishing or separating the different boards of finance, 
police, &c. from the courts of law, which belore impeded each 
other by meeting in the same place, she facilitated the despatch 
of business, and rendered the administration of justice more 
speedy. And by increasing the salaries of the judges, who before, 
from the narrowness of their incomes, were necessarily exposed 
to the almost irresistible temptations of bribery, she has rendered 
the administration of justice pure and uncorrupt. 

To these regulations must be added the settling of proper 
boundaries between the several governments, which bas prevent- 
ed many dissensions and lawsuits; the appointment of regular 
physicians and surgeons, stationed in the various districts, at the 
expense of the crown; the foundation of schools for the education 
of the nobility, and of others for the children of inferior persons; 
the establishment or augmentation of new seminaries for those 
intended for holy orders; the grant of freedom to numerous vas- 
sals of the crown; and the plans made for facilitating the means 
of giving liberty to the peasants. The society for the promotion 
of agriculture at Petersburgh, is an institution too important and 
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useful to be overlooked; the more so, as it owes its origin to the 
empress. 

But of all the regulations made by her majesty, none claims 
greater preeminence than the establishment of the academy at 
Petersburgh, for the instruction of 200 students, designed to be 
masters of the provincial schools. This academy is provided with 
professors of history, mathematics, rhetoric, and natural history; 
with a German master, and a drawing master. The students are 
selected from the different seminaries of the Russian empire; and, 
as they have received their education as priests of the regular 
clergy, understand Latin. They are admitted at twenty years of 
age, and remain at Petersburgh three years; during which period 
they are instructed in history, geography, the various branches of 
natural philosophy, and natural history. They are all boarded, 
lodged, and instructed at the,expense of the sovereign. At the 
conclusion of their term, their places are supplied by others, and 
they are distributed in the various parts of Russia. Each provin- 
cial master thus distributed is to instruct others as preceptors of 
the schools in the lesser towns. The regulation of this useful es- 
tablishment is intrusted to a committee of five members, who su- 
perintend the whole. 

Among the best of the regulations made by Peter I, must be 
mentioned the endowment of some free towns with certain pri- 
vileges, which were afterwards augmented by Elizabeth. But 
these privileges were confined to Petersburgh, Moscow, Astracan, 
Tver and a few other great provincial towns; and all the inhabi- 
tants, merchants no’. excepted, were liable to the poll tax, and to 
be draughted for the army and navy. Catharine the I], however, 
exempted the body of merchants from these two odious instances 
of servitude; and sensible that commerce and industry are the 
chief springs of national wealth increased the number and im- 
munities of the free towns, and permitted every man to inrol 
himself into the class of merchants or burghers, who form the 
third order of the inhabitants of the empire. 

The abolition of torture is a strong instance of the wisdom and 
humanity of Catharine II. In 1762, Catharine soon after her ac- 
cession, took away the power of inflicting torture from the Vay- 
vodes, or inferior justices, by whom it had been shamefully abused. 
In 1767, a secret order was issued to the judges in the several pro- 
vinces to abolish the use of it; and it has since been formally and 
publicly annulled. The abolition of this horrid species of judica- 
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ture, throughout the vast dominions of the Russian empire, forms 
a memorable era in the annals of humanity. 

As the patroness of the arts, Catharine has ever been conspi- 
cuous. The protection afforded to the institutions for the promo- 
tion of them founded by her predecessors, and the pensions be- 
stowed on men of genius, will ever render her name dear to sci- 
ence and learning. The equestrian statue erected by her to the 
memory of Peter I, and many of the public buildings in Peters- 


burgh, are monuments of her fine taste. And it is to her un- 


paralleled munificence that we are indebted for the labors of 


Professors Pallas and Matthzus, and a number of other scientific 
and learned men. 

It now only remains to consider Catharine as a conqueror; and 
the accessions to the Russian empire by right of conquest, during 
her reign, are vast indeed. By the conquest of the Crimea and the 
country of Ockzakof, she secured such a power in the Black Sea 
as leaves Constantinople dependent, even as to its very existence, 
on the will of the sovereign of the Russias, and must in the event 
effect the total overthrow of the Ottoman empire. By the com- 
pletion of the conquest of the remote parts of Siberia and the 
shores of the polar sea, she has opened a vast source of wealth 
by the trade with the natives of those inhospitable regions. And 
by the subjugation of the Cossacks and Tartars inhabiting 
the shores of the Caspian sea and the river Oxus, she has opened 
a direct trade with India, and rendered the communication safe 
and complete between the frozen shores of Lapland and the fron- 
iers of China. On her acquisition in Poland, history would wish 
to be silent; but the pen that records the splendor of conquest, 
must not forget the achievements of rapine and injustice. 

We have thus far considered Catharine in her public character; 
but as every particular relative to so extraordinary a woman must 
be interesting, we shall give a brief account of her person 
and manners in private life. Catharine II was, in person, of a 
middle stature; during the latter years of her life rather inclined 
to be corpulent. In her deportment and manner she possessed 
much dignity and majesty; but they were tempered with a gra- 
ciousness and affability which strongly impressed themselves on 
every beholder. Her countenance expressed all that vigor of in- 
tellect and all that comprehension of mind which she possessed. 
In a word she was great, and always appeared so. 


Of the private life of Catharine, so good an account is given 
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by an enlightened writer, Mr. Coxe, who was himself a witness 
to many of the facts he relates, that we cannot forbear extracting 
the whole of it from his Travels into Russia. 

‘ Her majesty usually rises about six, and is engaged ull eight 
or nine in public business with her secretary. At ten she generally 
begins her toilet; and while her hair is dressing, the ministers of 
state, and her aid-de-camps in waiting, pay their respects and re- 
ceive their orders. Being dressed about eleven, she sends for her 
grandchildren, the young princes Alexander and Constantine, or 
visits them in their own apartment. Before dinner she receives a 
visit from the great duke and dutchess; and sits down to table ra- 
ther before one. She has always company at dinner, usually about 
nine persons, consisting of the generals and lords in waiting, a 


hamber, a maid of honour, and two or three of 


lady of the bed: 
the Russian nobility, whom she invites. Their imperial highnesses 
} 


dine with her three times in the week, on which days the party 


is increased to eightcen persons. The lord of the bedchamber 
in waiting, who always sits opposite to the empress, carves one 
dish and presents it to her; anettention, which, after once politely 
accepting, she afterwards dispenses with. Her majesty is remark- 
aly temperate, and is seldom at table more than an hour. From 
thence she retires to her own apartment; and about three fre- 
quently repairs to her library in the Hermitage. At five she goes 
to the theatre, or to a private concert; and, when there Is no court 
in the evening, has a private party at cards. She seldom sups; 
generally retires at half past ten; and is usually in bed before 
eleven.’ 

The particulars of the death of this great woman must be too 
fresh in the memory of every one to need any recapitulation here; 
it is sufficient, therefore to say, that she had been much indisposed 
during the month of October 1795: that on the seventeenth of 
that month her illness became very alarming; and that on the 
cightcenth she expired, being in the 67th year of her age, and 
34th of her reign. 

Upon a general review of the character of Catharine the II 
we cannot but consider her as the most illustrious sovereign, after 
the exit of Frederic the great, King of Prussia, on the thea- 
tre of Europe, for comprehension of mind, vigor of character, 
and lofty ambition: an ambition not merely directed to the exten- 
sion and security of the empire by means of policy and war; but 
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to the civilization and welfare of subject nations, by the introduc- 
tion of arts, liberal and mechanical, and the improvement of ma- 
nufactures and commerce: and all this by means more gentle and 
gradual.than many of those employed by Peter the Great, and 
consequently more effectual. In all her wars she was successful; 
in all her regulations for the internal government of her mighty 
empire, there appeared that benevolence, which, for the honor of 
human nature, is usually found in conjunction with sublimity of 
genius. She wished, soon after her accession to the throne, to in- 
troduce civil liberty among the great mass of the people, by the 
emancipation of the peasantry. It was found impracticable to 
emancipate their bodies, without enlightening their minds. To 
this object she bent the powers of her inventive, yet prudent ge- 
nius—Schools were instituted in all parts of her dominions; and 
a way was opened for the lowest of her subjects to liberty, by cer- 
tain privileges within the scope of industry and merit. The code 
of laws drawn up by her own hand, was never exceeded in point 
either of sagacity or gooAness: for, we are always to bearin mind 
that even Solon found it expedient not to dictate the best laws, 
but the best that the people, for whom he dictated, were capable 
of bearing. Her military plans partook of the strength of simpli- 
city. She did not feed the flame of war to no purpose, by throw- 


ing in, as it were, fagot after fagot, nor waste time in tedious 
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detours, but, with a mighty and irresistible concentrated force, 
proceeded directly to her object. She had not the art of appear- 
ing affable, humane, and magnanimous, but the merit of really 
being so. She was not only a patroness, but a great proficient in 
literature; and had not her life been spent in great actions, it would 
probably have been employed, though with somewhat less glory, 


in celebrating the illustrious achievements of others. 


HINTS TO THE RISING GENERATION. 

AS the formation of the national character has always been 
cdnsidered a matter of sufficient importance to engage the atten- 
tion of the learned and eminent of all ages, no apology need be 
offered for an humble endeavor to draw the attention of the rising 
generation to those abilities and accomplishments which have 
gained for the young men of these days a celebrity which must 
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inspire universal emulation. 
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In the first place, it must be recollected, that as this is an en- 
lightened age, more than,ordinary care should be taken, to gain 
an insight into those sources, from which so proud a distinction 
from our forefathers has arisen; and if this point should, after 
long investigation, remain doubtful, you must recollect, that much 
depends on sound, as well as substance; and that the former will 
always enable you to give an explanation of the term, which, as 
no one will be able to understand, so none can ever confute. 

With regard to abilities, if you should happen to be some- 
what deficient in this respect, you may console yourself by observ- 
ing, that the public favor is scarcely ever guided by the merit 
of the object; but that a title, a splendid fortune, or even what is 
termed a happy presence of mind, will always procure for you a 
distinction, which neither ability nor good sense would ever inti- 
tle you to. 

Should your inclinations turn to oratory, I would advise you ra- 
ther to use your abilities in those places where you think they 
may be of some service to you, than to employ them in a more 
numerous assembly, where, unless you are attached to a party, and 
are striving to get into place, it will be more for your advantage 
to sit still, and dispose of your vote to the best bidder. I think I 
need not guard you against the folly of advocating the cause of 


ee 


patriotism; the age is too enlightened ever to adopt a course of that 
kind; and if you were really sincere in your professions no one. 
would believe you: for as Sir Pertinax Macsycophant shrewdly 
observes, “ even the common people have found out the joke, 
and laugh at the name of a fatriot.” Talk therefore of patriotism, 
but never practise it; keep an eye to your interest, and if any fool- 
ish fellow should talk to you of Pym or Hampden, turn a deaf 
car to him, and think on Sir Robert Walpole. 

Adopt the opinions of others, when they are in conformity 
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with your own, as this will save you considerable trouble; but if 


es 


you wish to regulate the opinions of others by your own, assert 
every thing positively; for this is the only way to make yourself 
believed. 

As to literature, if you have any inclination or ability to pur- 
sue it, you may exercise your talents in writing sonnets for the 
newspapers in one name, and answering them in another; for this 
cannot fail to get you reputation with the ladies, and procure you 
the appellation of a fashionable man; or if you cultivate the pro- 
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founder paths of history, glean from other authors, and work your 
fragments together, like a quack medicine, so as to conceal the 
ingredients of which it is composed; by which means, if any ot 
your readers should recognise an old acquaintance, they will not 
be able to discover where they have seen it before, and conse- 
quently cannot detect you. 

With regard to accomplishments, do not neglect so fushiona- 
ble a one as swearing; this is in universal repute; and if you should 
be told that it is practised by the lowest drayman that you see in 
the street, you may reply, that it is also used by the first and most 
fashionable people; and the argument will at least hold as good on 
your side as on theirs. Learn also to drive your groom in style; 
and take care that your dress be so exactly like his, that no one 
shall be able to distinguish any difference between you. 

Drinking is another accomplishment, with which you must by 
no means be unacquainted; when you are used to company, how- 
ever, this will become instinctive; and if it should at first prove 
unpleasant to you to take such copious libations, be assured that 
practice will soon remedy this dislike: and, after you have been 
thrown under the table for some time, you will gain sufficient 
bottom to send others there in your room. Drink more wine as it 
increases in price—this is the very acme of fashion, and must not 
be neglected. 

Let the fashion of your clothes be conformed to every whim 
of the moment, lest any one should get a catalogue of your ward- 
robe; or, if you are sufficiently celebrated, invent a fashion of your 
own: in the form, be careful not to be guided by taste. Fashion, in 
this age has nothing to do with taste; such ideas were fit only for 
the dark ages. It might not be amiss, perhaps, to adopt the idea 
of the famous Sk-fi-gt-on, who had just cloth enough dyed in the 
wool to make two coats, that his clothes should be of a dificrent 
color to those of every other person. 

Frequent public places; but do not attend to any performance; 
lounge in the lobbies, or chat in the pit with your friends in the 
boxes—this should be your principal employment; you may also 
stare every modest woman out of countenance; and if you should 
observe any quiet people, who seem to be entertained with the 
representation, do not fail to disturb them by talking or laughing 
loud. If you think you can insult a person with impunity, be sure 
to do it; but never meddle with any one who seems likely to take 
you by the nose, or apply his foot to your seat of honor: for this 
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might strike a blow at your reputation, w hich would not be very 
easily remedied. 

Whenever you marry, instead of inquiring into the dis- 
position or good qualities of the lady that you intend to make 
your wife, take care to learn the amount of her fortune, and the 
extent of her connexions. If she is handsome, it may serve to 
make you fashionable; but do not jet that be your only induce- 
ment; for beauty is a marketable commodity, and should there- 
fore be but a secondary consideration. But above all things never 
marry for love: for if you do your celebrity is lost for ever. To 
preserve this, you must be an indifferent husband: conjugal hap- 
piness (in the higher circles especially) has long been exploded. 

Whatever other maxims may be of service to you in the for- 
mation of your character, may be learnt by observing the man- 
ners and customs of the fashionable world. These will afford you 
an inexhaustible fund for your imitation and practice: and I have 
little doubt but that you will gradually increase by such means to 
that pitch of excellence, which alone reaches to the perfection 
that I have described. Heed not, therefore, the snarls of cynics, 
or the railings of misanthropy, but adhere pertinaciously to.a line 
of conduct which is universaily approved by the liberal and un- 
prejudiced part of the community. 


USE AND APPLICATION OF THE BAROMETERS. 


THE BAROMETER is an instrument for determining the 
weight of the atmosphere; and though it is applied by scientific 
persons, to other very important purposes, it is most commonly 
used to indicate the changes in the weather: and from thence it 
is called a weatherelass. 

1 am not prepared to say, with a very ingenious artist, that the 
barometer is the most interesting, or most entertaining of all phi- 
losophical instruments. If its unerring principles were eenerally 
known, in would be much more consulted than it is, and might 
probably become one of the most useful. 

The barometer is. always marked (which it should not be) 
with the words dry, fair, rain, stormy, &c. and many persons ob- 
serving that rain sometimes falls when the mercury stands oppo- 
site the word fair, and on the contrary, that it is frequently fair 
when the mercury according to those words, indicates rain, con- 
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clude that the instrument is fallacious: others, judging from the 
imperfect and erroneous instruments commonly sold in the streets, 


are led to condemn the barometer altogether. 

And, unfortunately for farmers, mariners, and others, imme- 
diately interested in the variations of the weather, the barometer 
has, from these circumstances, fallen into some disrepute. 

If the following simple rules were observed, the prejudices 
against the instrument would be intirely removed: it would be 
universally resorted to, and a good barometer of the upright form 
(for they are differently constructed) would be found to furnish 
infallible indications of the changes and alterations of the weather, 

Attended to, according to thsee rules, it will instruct the far- 
mer, with certainty, when to hasten and when to delay his work; 
it will direct the mariner'when to prepare. against the storm, or 
the tempest, and inform him when he may take his rest with se- 
curity; it will teach the jraveller how to clothe himself for his 
journey. In short, it will not only discover the approach of rain, 
and the return of fair weather, but will also enable the observe: 


to determine when either wil! be of long or short continuance. 


RULESe 


Ist, In making your observations on the barometer, pay no re- 
gard to the words engraved on the plate, but fix your attention on 
the moving index, which you will do rnght to regulate very fre- 
quently. 

2d, The mercury is always lowest in stormy weather, espe- 
cially if accompanied with rain. 

Sd, It is always highest when the wind ts at east or northeast, 
particularly if not strong. 

4th, It is high in calm frosty weather. 

5th, If it sinks in frosty weather, a thaw of snow always fol- 
lows. 

6th, It sinks during violent winds. 

7th, When the mercury rises, fairer weather is approaching. 

8th, When it sinks, foul weather may be expected. 

9th, When the weather suddenly changes from foul to fair, 
upon the first rise of the mercury, or from fair to foul, upon its 
first sinking, such weather will not continue long. 

10th, If in wet weather the mercury gradually rises for about 
two days before the change, a continuance of fair weather may 


be expected. 
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Lith, If it gradually sinks for about two days during ‘air wea- 
ther, a continuance of wet generally follows. 

12th, When the mercury is stationary, whether high or low, a 
continuance of the weather, such as it then is, may be expected. 

13th, If you are desirous of ascertaining the weather, for a day, 
or a few hours, it will be necessary to inspect very accurately the 
surface of the mercury; if it be remarkably convex or round, it 
affords a strong presumption of fair weather—if, on the contrary, 
it be very concave, or hollow, it implies almost immediate rain. 
In going up a mountain, or any elevated situation, the fall of every 
tenth of an inch indicates about 90 feet. 


ANECDOTE OF GARRICK. 

A SHARP-SET genius for dramatic fame introduced himself 
to the late Mr. Garrick for the purpose of displaying his imaginary 
talents. Although he had scarcely in his life been off his shop- 
board, yet such was his opinion of his abilities as an actor, that he 
thought himself sufficiently competent to the arduous task of re- 
hearsing a part before so judicious, severe, and discriminating a 
judge of acting as Mr. Garrick. 

This Cockney by birth, and a taylor by profession, thus ad- 
dressed our Roscius: 

“ Sir, I am your most in-de-fat-abigail humble servant—I shall 
be wastly happy and wery proud of the hofportunity of being 
made a hactor.”’ * 

“ Well,” said Mr. Garrick, “and pray what part would you 
wish to have the hopportunity of hacting?” 

«“ Romo, sir; Romo, sir;” replied the taylor—“ I should wish 
to freform the part of Romo; for my wife says how I read Robin 
Crusoe so wastly vel/; and as how I have so sweet a woice, that 
she’s wastly sure and wery sartin, I should make a monstracious 
moving lovyer.”’ 


rah . e ’ . sneen cet son . ° . r . o 
‘“ Well, sir,” asked Garrick, “ and are you periect in the 
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Of KOMO, as you call it! 

“QO yes, sir,” answered Snip—“I am main sartin, I can go 
through stitch with it from the beginning to the end on’t.” 
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“ Pray, sir,” Mr. Garrick asked—* Do you recollect a passage 
in that play where he describes a huge Colossus bestriding the 


jazy-pacing clouds, and sailing on the bosom of the air?” 
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*O ves, sir,” replied Snip, “ qwast/y vell 
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«“ Then pray tell me, sir, continued Mr. Garrick, “ when he 
was bestraddling those clouds, which way would you go, sup- 
posing his stride to have been about the extent of a moderate 
sized rainbow,—!I say, sir, which way would you go to work to 
measure him for a pair of breeches?” 

“ Lord have mercy on us:”’ cried the taylor, “ here’s a pretty 
job of journeywork! Make a pair of breeches for a rainbow! Why 
I don’t believe two taylors in London ever did such a thing in their 
lives. And I’m sure I could as soon make a pair for the man in the 
moon.” 

“ Then pray, sir,’ asked Garrick, most indignantly, “ how 
came you to think of undertaking my business, when you are not 
Master of your own!” 

“ Lord, sir,” replied the frightened taylor, “ Ionly vonted —”’ 

“ You only vonted,” repeated Mr. Garrick; “ pray, sir, tell me 
—did’st thou ever behold Macbeth, with boisterous rage, bully 
the ghost of Banquo off the stage!” 
«« No, sir,”’ says Snip. 


“ You shall behold it now then,” said Mr. Garrick. 


PARODY, IMITATING MR. GARRICK. 


** Avaunt, and quit my sight! thy sheers are edgeless, 


And thy goose is cold—thou hast no thread, 


Nor needles in those paws that thou dost stitch withal; 


I 
What manager dare, I dare—approach thou like the 


Grim and greasy lamplighter, or armed chimney-swec] 
With brush and soot-bag—take any form but that, 
And my rich wardrobe shall yet escape cabbaging; 

Or dare me to thy shop-board with thy sheers; 

If trembling I inhibit, then protest me 


rhe botch of a buttonhole —H¢ nee, horrible taylor, he 
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Alarm was the word, and the taylor was off in a tan: 
fectly cured of his passion for the stage, whi 


to think of more, but to a 


ANECDOTE. 

A YOUNG fellow, who had made an end of all he had, even to 
his last suit of clothes, was told one day by a friend, Vow, I hope 
you’llown yourself a happy man, for there is an end frut to all your 
cares. How so? replied the young fellow. Because, said his friend, 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE MUSES. 


MASONIC ODE. 


And did the sons of paradise sublime— 

Thy sons, O God! incircling glory’s throne— 
The loud hosanna swell in strains divine, 

And bid thrice hail, to nature’s corner stone; 
While morning stars, who gem the worlds of day, 
Breath’d from their golden harps th’ extatic lay; 
And thrones, dominions, virtues, gow'rs combin’d, 


In holy anthems hymn’d th’ eternal mind! 


And the king of the east thus ador’d, 
On the day that the temple was rais’d; 


And the tribes of Jehovah, the Lord, 


“< +119 


Responded—*‘ and let Him be prais’d! 
But louder and nobler the strain 

When beauty the top stone had crown’d; 
And millions pronouncing “ Amen,” 


The grand chorus masonic roll’d round! 


So the lodge, the grand master, and craft, 
Bow the knee to the Ancient of Days; 
And the sons of morality, love, 
To wisdom and goodness give praise; 
While fervent as masons we pray, 


‘ 


‘That virtue and glory may own 
‘The work of the craft on this day, 


And approve of St. John’s corner ston 


Almighty Sire! to whom thy sons shall raise, 
On this firm base, the temple of thy praise; 
Preserve, defend, from earthquake, fire, and flood, 
The rising dome, inscrib’d to Thee, O God! 
And grant th’ impassion’d, ardent, last request, 
rhat masonry, in blessing, ever blest; 
May live, and shine, and glow, in virtue’s charms, 


And clasp a world, in charity’s wide arms. 





rhen thou, thyself, O God! shalt sav, 
** Ascend, mv sons, to realms of dar; 
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Where boundless pleasures flow, 
And love celestial ends the reign 
Of sorrow, sighing, sickness, pain, 
And wipes the tear from wo!” 
So be it, Lord! so mote it be! 
While angels, men, ascribe to thee, 
Supreme Grand Master, most sublime! 
Strength, beauty, wisdom, all divine! 


Father! Spirit! Glorious Son! 

One in three, and three in one; 
Glory, glory, glory be, 

Great Jehovah! given to thee! 

Thee, we hail, this festal day! 
Angels, swell the choral lay! 
Masons, men, repeat the strain! 
Heav’n, and earth, pronounce Amen! 


——— 


LINES DEDICATED TO THE NORTH STAR LODGE 


High o’er Mount Pleasant’s peaceful top, 
The golden star transfix’d shall stand, 
To guide the traveller borne by hope 
Who journeys through the rugged land; 
As when o’er ocean’s rolling wave, 
The helmsman eyes the bright North Star, 
The surest guide his barque to save 
And speed his course to lands afar 


From Zembla’s everlasting snows, 

Or Greenland’s icy mountains drear, 
What though the north wind often blows 
To chill with cold our climate here— 
‘The woodsman from the fields shall bring 
With liberal hand to ‘ trim the fire,’ 

And modest joy with mirth shall sing 
The songs which cheerfulness inspire 


\s bearing up the ascending steep 
Or stooping lowly to the vale, 

The traveller onward still doth keep 
Until his wonted vigor fail; 

*Tis then with eager eye he views 


The joyful summit though afar, 


And onward still his course pursues 
l'o rest heneath the bright North Star 
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So when our Royal Master Grand 
On Mount Moriah—sacred hill! 

Had caused his temple sure to stand, 
Supreme commandments to fulfil; 

No more the traveller wandering strayed 


Unconscious where he still might roam, 
But cheerful the bright mount surveyed, 
An happy universal home. 


Then view the Star which friends create 
To place it for a ‘ beacon true,’ 
That he who sees, o’erborne by fate, 
May yet his cheerful path pursue. 
‘Ye brethren of fraternal mind,’ 
To you the noblest art was given, 
The devious charts of earth to wind 
And measure the bright tract of heaven 


CONNAL’S LAMENTATION 


Translated from the Irish. 


Ah! why hast thou fled the soft pleasures of love? 
Why geases thy voice in her dew-spangled bower 
And why, O lone Son of the Song, dost thou rove 
Round the ivy-crown’d walls of this time-ruined tower? 


O Saxon, I roam round the halls of the dead; 

Through the seats of my fathers, in sorrow I wander, 
On the hours of delight that for ever are fled, 

Alone in the silence of anguish I ponder 


As I gaze on that spot where the grass wildly waves, 
And down-bearing thistles, their fleecy heads bending, 

The forms of my friends seem to rise from their graves, 
In fanciful visions of glory ascending. 


O there have I seen, in the hour of his fame, 
The hero renown’d o’er the green fields of Exty, 
ConrapnprIn the bold, at the sound of whose name, 
The fiery-hair’d Danes fled in terror despairing. 


And there I beheld Caruetrwa the fair, 

Like the rose in the dawn of its loveliness blowing, 
The white-bosom’d maid, with the darkwaving hair 

tn ringlets of jet down her snowy neck flowing. 
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Bright, bright was her form as the pure orb of day, 
And long that lovw’d form shall my fond soul remember, 

For it beams on my heart like an orient ray, 

That shoots its light glance through the clouds of December. 








O child of my mother, sweet maid of delight, 
Ah never again shall thy brother caress thee! 
Thou art fled from my love like a vision of night, 


And no more shall my arms in tenderness press thee! 





Thus falls in the blasts of the ruffianly storm, 
The flower of the spring, in the dawn of its glory, 
When chilly and sharp o’er its delicate form, 


The sleet-driving tempests rush savage and hoary. 


O fair rose the morn on the coral-lip’d maid, 
And my soul with the pure beam of joy was delighted, 

When I saw her in modesty’s blushes array’d, 

In wedlock’s soft bonds to Conraddin united! 





And the hours of the noonday fied lightly along, 
And glorious the evening in splendor descended, 

As bards o’er the hall pour’d the sweet bridal song, 

And the voice and the harp in full harmony blended. 


And bright through the dome shone the love-glancing eyes 
Of Eain’s fair virgins, and deep were their blushes, 

As the tinges of crimson that mantle the skies, 
When soft o’er the east morning’s rosy stream rushes. 


Light twinkled their feet through the maze of the dance, 
Like wandering moon-beams in tremulous motion, 

When quick through the tree’s waving branches they glance, 
Or flit on the breeze-swollen surface of ocean. 


Shall I wound thy soul’s feelings, O kind-hearted stranger, 
And tell the sad fate of the fair and the brave, 

How circled with pleasure and thoughtless of danger, 
All heedless they fell to the shadowy grave! 


Alas! in the midst of soft ecstasy’s reign, 

When light in the bosom the throbbing heart bounded, 
Then darkly by night came the treacherous Dane, 

And the trumpet of war through the festal hall sounded! 


With the spouse of his heart fell Conraddin the bold, 
For fierce were the foes, and resistless their numbers; 

And the son of the fight, all lifeless and cold, 

In death’s narrow mansion forever now slumbers 
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© Heavens! had you heard the shrill shrieks of the fair, 
As they fied through the hall in wild tumult despairing, 
Or seen the Danes drag, by the long-flowing hair, 


The sweetest and loveliest virgins of Bai! 


On high o’er their heads wav’d war’s pitiless blades, 


on 

} And keen on their fear-panting bosoms descended, 
| And prone to the earth fell the white-armed maids, 

; 


And crimson’d in blood lay beauty extended 


I saw, as I fell on the death-burthen’d floor, 
My father struck down in the midst of the slaughter, 
And his time-silver’d ringlets were purpled with gore, 


As he breath’d his last sich on the corse of his daucht: 


Sore wounded, and feeble and panting for breath, 
I fainted away in the midst of the slain; 
Ah would ft had sunk in the silence of death, 


And never awoke from its slumbers again 


Alas! I survive the lone victim of angruish— 
In sorrow the fate of my kindred I mourn, 
1 gaze on the ruins, and pensively languish, 


And sigh for the hours that shall never return! 


, 


And therefore I fly the soft pleasures of love, 
And my voice sounds no more in her dew-spangled bower, 
And pondering in thought all lonely I rove 


Round the moldering walis of this desolate tower 


THE SAILOR BOY. 


Dark flew the scud along the wave, a 
And echoing thunders rent the sky 
All hands aloft! to mect the storm, 


At midnight was the boatswain’s crv, 


On deck flew every gallant tar, 
But one—bereft of ev’ry joy; 
Within a hammock’s narrow bound, 


Lay stretch’d the hapless sailor boy. 


Once, when the boatswain pip’d all hands 
The first was he of all the crew, 
On deck to spring—to trim the sail— 


To steer—to reef—to furl, or clew 
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Now fell disease had seiz’d a form 
Which nature cast in finest mold; 

The midwatch bell now smote his heart. 

His last, his dying knell it toll’d. 

** O! God!” he cried, and gasp’d for breath, 
** Ere yet my soul shall cicave the skies, 

** Are there no parents—brethren, near, 


*“ To close in death my weary cyes! 


** All hands aloft to brave the storm, 





“1 hear the wint’ry tempest roar,” 
He rais’d his head to view the scene, 


And backward fell to rise no more. 





The morning sun in splendor rose, 
The gale was hush’d and still’d the wavs 
rhe sea-boy far from all his friends, 


Was plunged into a wat’ry grave. 


But he who guards the sea-boy’s head, 
He who can save or can destroy, 
Wafted, to Heaven the purest soul, 


hat e’er adorn’d a sailor boy 





AFRICAN INCANTATION 


Hail! ye sacred horrors, hail! 
Which brooding o’er this lonely vale, 
Swell the heart, impearl the eye, 
And raise the rapt soul to the sky, 
Hail! spirits of the swarthy dead, 
Who, flitting through the dreary shade, 
To rouse your sons to vengeance fell, 
Nightly raise the troublous yell! 
Hail! minister of ill, whose iron pow’r 
Pervades resistless earth, and sea and air, 
Shed all thy influence on this solemn hour, 
When we with magic rites the white man’s doom prepare. 


Thus Congo spake, “ what time the moon, 
“Riding in her highest noon!” 

Now beam’d upon the sable crowd, 

Now vanish’d in the thickening cloud, 

*T was silence all—with frantic look, 

His spells the hoary wizard took; 
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: Bending o’er the quiv’ring flame, 
Convulsion shook his giant frame. 
Close and more close the shuddering captives throng, 
With breath repress’d, and straining eye they wait— 
r’ When midst the plantains bursts the awful song, 
y The words of mystic might, that seal their tyrants’ fate 


Haste! the magic shreds prepare— 


i 
+ 
‘ Thus the white man’s corse we tear, 
Lo! feathers from the raven’s plume, 
That croaks our proud oppressor’s doom 
Now to aid the potent spell, 
Crush we next the brittle shell— 


Fearful omen to the foc, 

Look! the blanched bones we throw. 
From moldering graves we stole the hallow’d earth, 

Which mix’d with blood, winds up the mystic charm; 
Wide yawns the grave for all of northern birth, 

And soon shall smoke with blood each sable warrior’s arm. 


Wark! the pealing thunders roll, 

Grateful to the troubled soul 

See! the gleamy lightnings play, 

To point you to your destin’d prey, 

Hence! with silent foot and slow, 

And sudden strike the deadly blow: 

Your foes, the palmy shade beneath, 

Lie lock’d in sleep—their sleep is death! 
Go! let the memory of the smarting thong 

Out-lead the pity that would prompt to save; 

Go let the oppressor’s contumelious wrong, 


Twice nerve the hero’s arm, and make the coward brave 


PLAINTIVE STANZAS 


Alas! too fatally inspir'd, 
Why heaves this heart with purest aim, 
} 


j For aught the sage’s soul admir’d, 


Or raptur’d minstrel gave to fame? 


Why throbs within this lone recess, 


Each finer pulse of generous zeal, 


acne 


That mourns because it cannot bless 


The wants, “tis fated still to feel 
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Did fortune blast what nature gave, 





Averse with dark malignant glare? 





Did sorrow mark the victim’s grave 


When g 






rrac’d with more than mortal’s share? 







Ah! cruel gift—ah! baneful prize! 


ty too bewitching fancy led, 






To bid hope % faire t Visions rise - 






Then find those fairest visions fled. 













To pause on the deserted gloom, 


By their lost hues more hideous made, 






While, only left, an early tomb, 






Gleams sudden through the awful shade. 






Less painful far, where dull despair, 





Without one spark delusive given 


eed 





To flash amid the cells of care, 






Or snatch a fading glimpse of heaven: 










Less injur’d the insensate breast, 


That ne’er one ardent pang can know, 






That deems each social call a jest, 





nd slumbers o’er the tale of wo: 







Ee ce an coed 


ieee acanaen ane aeieeeeeeeeli ean a 


Like some poor pilgrim, faint and frail, 





When lonely eve comes darkling on, 






Still fore’d to tread life’s thorny vale, 





Bate 1; rE ye 
Nor view the tedious travel done: 















To} ne on hop »” nale entting ray 
lange nope s paic, SCLUNe ray, 
lo hear in every breeze a sigh, 


To end at last the weary way; 


hen disappointment meet—and dik 


If this, oh poesv, is thy meed, 


, ’ . } 
Whose bos: M—SVMPALny S SOK thron 4 
. w" *. % ‘ r 3 } 1} 
Must oft for others’ anguish bleed, 
\ er, ever, for its own— 


Quick tear the sad illusions hence, 
(Illusions sad, indeed, yet dear) 
Unroot each tender twining sense, 


And freeze on pity’s cheek the tear. 


Oh let that cheek be marble cold, 
To friendship, or affection’s kiss, 
And let each child of song be told- 


Insensibility is bliss! 





